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_NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1831. 














WOkKwiNG MEA'S MEASURLS. 


EQUAL UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 

AROLITION OF ALL LICENSED MONOPOLIES. 
ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.* 
AN ENTIRE REVISION, OR ABOLITION OF THE PRE- 
SENT MILITIA SYSTEM. 
A LESS EXPENSIVE LAW SYSTEM. 
EQUAL TAXATION ON PROPERTY. 
AN EFFECTIVE LIEN LAW FOR LABORERS ON 
BUILDINGS. 
A DISTRICT SYSTEM OF ELECTIONS. 

NO LEGISLATION ON RELIGION. 

* First advocated by the Working Men of New York in 1829— 
Accomplished in that state in 1831 
== 

SATURDAY EVENING, 


ene? MOORE AE 
AUGUST 20. 














~ WES r Point Acapemy.—An Albany friend called upon 
us after the publication of our article a few days ago con- 
cerning the West Point Academy, to state that we were 
misinformed on the subject, and promised, if he could find 
leisure, to commit his ideas respecting itto paper. He did 
not do so, and the matter had escaped our memory, till we 
received this morning’ the following letter from Mr. Frazee. 
Both the gentlemen who have remonstrated being well 
known to us, we are inclined to think that our information 





is imperfect ; it will be observed, however, that the writer 
speaks (as did our Albany friend) more of the manner in 
which the institution is conducted, than of the mode of ad- 


nitting pupils, to which point our remarks were confined. 

We shall examine more fully into the subject, and when we 

discover how far we have erred, make a suitable correction. | 
FOR THE NEW YVORK DAILY SENTINEL. 

Gentlemen—I have always approved the open and independent 

course of the Sentinel ; the noble stand you have taken in behalf of 

the honest poor, by endeavoring to rescue them from the iron grasp 





| 


of their oppressors, and from those terrible evils which have grown 


out of aristocratic distinctinnsand systems of misrule ;—these ef- 
forts and these labors of yours must certainly, I think, meet the ap- 
probation ofall good men. You have espoused the blessed cause of 
humanity; but, gentlemen, should you not take heed, lest, while 
you are wielding the sword of reform, you stumbie upon its foo keen 
edge, to your own injury? Your cause I have said is that of huma- 
nity—of universal good-will ;—if then you fail to measure out this 
charity unto all men, the spirit, the essence of your philanthropy is 
cast upon the winds, and lost to good purpose. These remarks are 
elicited froin reading your strictures on the management of the West 
Point Academy, which were published a few days since, and which 
I cannot help thinking were unnecessarily severe ;—and though 
some of your statements are far from being correct, still, I am un- 
willing to believe that you intended to misrepresent the true state o! 
he case. 

Speaking of the admission of pupils, you say—** the recomntenda 
tions of natural talents are unheard of—tt is the influence of the rich 
alone can procure admission into the institution.” Now thisis saying 
a great dea: against an institution that ranks second to none on earth), 
if we except the Polytechnic School at Paris. But I shall show that 
no such partialities exist in the Academy at Weat Point; at leaat, 
that they are not sanctioned there. I am myself the guardian of 
one of the Cadets now at the Point, who is the son of 3 poor me- 
chanic in this city. Previous to entering upon his studies at West 
Pot, he was with me several years to learn the profession f pursue. 





He evinced more than ordinary skill in the art and become an excel- 
lent workman. But his mind aspired to higher glories. He men- 
tioned to me his wish to enter the school at West Point ; and, know- 
ing his mental endowments and genius ta be of a superior cast, I felt 
it a plea*ing duty to second his laudable views, and aid him in eb- 
taining an appointment as a Cadet. His natural talents in union 
with a good character, alone formed the basis of recommendation. 
And neither the mfluefice of weaith nor the distinctions of parts 
were ever dreamed of in making the application. There are now 
many cadets among the number at West Point, and also among the 
graduates, whose parents and guardians are very far from being 
rich ; and from the investigations | have had occasion to make, anc 


) from the information I have gathered respecting the system b: 
) which this excellent institution is governed, 1 am well convinced 


that it never wasthe intention of its founders to establish or incu) 
cate favoriteism—to select pupils among the candidates of the rich 
tothe exclusion of the poor. ‘The preliminary qualifications usually 
required, are such as ordinarily fal! within the reach of every youth 


| of a brightand well organized mind ; whether he be the son of for 


tune or of poverty ;—they are such as will no more exclude the poor 
man’s son a reception into the Academy, than the possession of .. 


} good moral character and correct deportment would exclude him 


from respectable society. These facts, Gentlemen, are very re 
spectfully submitted to your consideration, by 


Your friend and obd’t. servant, 
JOHN FRAZEE, 
New York, August 19th, 1831 


ilisrony or PoLtano.—The reading public, and all in- 
terested in the cause of Polish liberty, are indebted to the 
Messrs. Harpers for the publication this day, ofa ** History 
of Poland, from the earliest period to the present time, by 
James Fletcher, with a narrative of the recent events, ob- 
The work is em- 


It 


tained from a Polish Patriot Nobleman.” 
bellished by a fine engraved likeness of Kosciusko. 
forms the 24th number of the Family Library. 

The New Orleans Argus of the 2d instant, says: “ In 
the upper counties of Tennessee, the poorer classes are 
almost destitute of bread, and unless the wheat crops prove 
better than present appearances indicate, they must suffer 
severely for the staff of life.” 


> 


Camp Meetines.—As the Camp Meeting mania is now 
raging in and about this city, the following, the mildest of 
a large number of notices of these performances, may not 
be ill-timed. We do not wonder that ministers of the gos- 
pel, as well as other people, should in summer, be desirous 
of escaping for a time from the dust and heat of civilized 


_ congregations, and feel a disposition to ruralize, but we are 
‘a little inclined to question the propriety of the wives and 
' daughters of respectable citizens accompanying them to 
’ the solitudes of the woods and wilds; and we have no doubt 
that most of our readers will coincide with us in opinion 
' when we lay before them all the evidence that has reach- 
| edus of late in relation to this subject. 


This must suffice 


for the present: 
Camp Meetings.—In the last number tendo we hada notice 
ifferent towns “in this 
State. Among the number we noticed one to be held at Eastham 
in this county, and from which we have seen and conversed with 
several intetligent gentlemen, who have given us an account of the 
proceedings from the commencement to the close, or at least so 
‘auch of it as we were willing to listen to. It was all sufficient to dis- 
rust us and render the name and sound of camp-meeting odious.— 
Ne regret, most deeply, that our Cape towns are so frequently the 
-eceptacies, or land of refuge of these followers of the camp. Con- 
ducted as these camp meetings usually are, they are sources of folly, 
and are resorts of immorality and licentiousness. For delicate and 
modest females to go a distance from home, and lodge under the 
trees during the night in a tent erected for a temporary sbelter, 
@n a bed of straw or whatever may be convenient, may be In unison 
with the system of methodism,* but is not consistent with pru- 
dence, cither as it respects their health or virtue-— Barnstable Pa- 
triot. 


* We believe camp mectings are no longer confined to a particular 
sect, nor are they universally approved of by either sect.—Eds. Adv. 

The Pennsylvavia Inquirer says: * In reply to a letter 
addressed to him by av anti-masonic committee of Lancas- 
ter, Richard Rush has declined accepting the anti masonic 
Domination for the Presidency.” 

Information wanted, of HENRY WOODS, a Shor Maker, who 
lef Aston. Underline, in England, last April. He is hereby inform- 
ed (if living) that bis wife, Jane Woods, is now in Boston, in ver 
indifferent circumstances. It is hoped that if this advertiseme 


meets his eye, he will write to her immediately, and let her know 
where he may be found. Address Mrs. Rice’s 25 Union st. Boston. 











Printers to the South will confer a favor by giving the above an in- 
Fertion 


10 the Carpenters of the United States.—The time has arrived 
that calls upon us to emancipate ourselves from a ~~ into 
which our craft has fallen. For this purpose we, the Journeymen 
House Carpenters of the city of Albany, have formed ourselves into 
an association, the object of which is to improve ourselves in the 
science of architecture ; to guard against the frauds attempted on 
us by contractors, and to mutually assist each other in case of sick- 
ness or other accidents. If these objects are by you found laudable, 
_ shal] receive our gratitude if you adopt means for such purposes. 

here are already several societies established, and ifthey were 
gencra] throughout the United States, our great and good designs 
could be immediately accomplished—Therefore, we would recom- 
mend to the journeymen of each town and city, to call meetings for 
that purpose ;—our constitution is based on liberal prinei We 
give to each member in case of sickness or other 
the sum of three dollars per week, after having . 
year—our object is to form each society auxiliary 
toadmit any one asamember who shall ea certificate 
membership from the society to which he belongs—By this means, 
any carpenter leaving one place and going to another, can find im- 
mediate friends and employment ; this will produce an effect worthy 
the attention of any journcyinan carpenter 














‘to the other 


this country. at 
constitution is at the service of any persons wishing to form e 
Any communicatione addressed to the 


selves into an association. 
Secretary of this society, will be punctually att to. 
ASHBEL WALKER, President, 
PETER G. SHARP, Secretary. 
Albany, August 17, 1831. 








MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 22. 
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Maacpaven Rerorr.—The excitement created by the 
publication of this infamous production (as it is now proved 
to be beyond question) appears rather to increase than oth- 
erwise, as its misrepresentatious are more fully exposed. 
It is right that it should be so, for there are strong grounds 
for believing that these Magdalen misrepresentations of the 
state of society existing among us are wilful. The prin- 
cipal ground is, that although they have been repeatedly 


/ exposed not a syllable of recantation has been uttered by 
_ their authors, nor has an atom of proof been adduced in 


support of them, although it has been repeatedly called for. 
Until such a recantation is made, or proof adduced in sup- 
port of the statements in the report, (which cannot be,) the 
public should not be satisfied, but should take measures to 
fix upon the slanderers the odium they merit, a3 an exam- 
ple to others who would, under the cloak of religion, at- 
tempt to raise money by wholesale slander of their fellow- 
citizens. 

Instead of recanting, there is reason for believing that 
the authors of the Magdalen Report are determined to per- 
sist in their slanders. ‘The Journal of Commerce, their 
principal defender, (which paper it will be recollected was 
established by the funds of the head man of the Magdalen 
Society,) admits a communication, the writer of which en- 
deavors to falsify the statement of the grand jury, by saying 
that he (who ?) can furnish the names and residences of 
1439 public prostitutes (one more than are allowed by the 
presentment of the grand jury in the whole city) ‘ within a 
circle of five squares around the five Points.” The public 
must judge between the uusupported assertion of an anon- 
ymous writer in the columns of a paper published under the 
particular patronage of the President of the Magdalen So- 
ciety, and the deliberate statement of a grand jury who 
possess and have made use of ample means of investiga 
tion. Our beliefis that the number stated by the grand ju- 
ry is fully as many as can be proved to exist in this city, 
though there may be, and probably are, double that number. 

As connected with this subject, ourreaders arc reterred 
to the proceedings of a public meeting, held on Saturday 
evening at Tammany Hall, which contains an expression 
of the opinions of a large concourse of citizens. 





Rumors or Conrurtion.—The ins charge the outs with 
having used the patronage of the United States Bank to 
create an influence in their favor at the recent Kentucky 
elections, and the outs accuse the ins of having obtained 
votes by distributing money and by an unlawful use of the 
post office department. We think it highly probable that 
there are foundations for the rumors of both sides, and if 
this be the case, how forcibly is shown the necessity of 
preventing the recharter of a dangerous monopoly on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of taking from the government 
the power of bestowing rewards and punishments by means 
of offices which could and should be vacated and filled by 
the people. 





Rerorm.—The Washington Globe says the President 
has ** ordered to be reported to him for dismission, all per- 
sons, receiving salaries by virtue of stations conferred by 
the Executive, who shall take the insolvent oath to release 
themselves from debts, incurred since he came into office. 
The effect of this measure has been to induce those among 
his officers, who were disposed to avail themselves of the 
insolvent law, to take another course. They now make 
compromises with their creditors, and by paying a part of 
their salaries to them, reserving enough to live on, they are 
gradually extricating themselves from debt. This we con- 
sider a very just reform, being beneficial to all parties.” 





Mr. Carhoun’s Exrosition.—This is a document al- 
most too long for newspaper publication, but the great in- 
terest of the questions he discusses, to the people of the 
United States, and the high standing of Mr. Calhoun for 
talents and patriotism, have induced us to resolve on its 
publication entire. 


The Norfolk Herald of Monday says :—** We have all 
seen the sun of a dusky red or copper color ; but who, un- 
til Saturday the 13th of this month, ever saw it clad in sky 
blue and pea green? On Saturday and -yesterday morn- 
ing, at itsrising, it was of a light, but lively green; and as 
it ascended above the horizon, changed first to cerulean, 
then to silver white, and finally to pale yellow, when its 
beams no longer permitted the intrusive gaze of the multi- 
tude. And so in its decline, about five o’elock in the atter- 
noon, it appeared hike a globe of silver through the thick 
haze which overspread the heavens, shorn of its beams— 
and gradually assumed the cerulean tint, from which it pas- 
sed to a light green.” 





Sudden Deaths.— Yesterday, aman named Mortimer, a native of 
England, went into a cold bath at the foot of Warren atreet to bathe, 
in Company with his son; after he had been there a few minutes, 
he complained that he felt unwell, and desired his son to get out 
and dress himself; before the laa had done so, the father again 
complained of weakness, and was carried out of the water. He died 
in about two minutes after. 

Another man, whose name we have not learned, fell dead while 
crossing the Park yesterday.—Courier. 





From Lisbon.—We are informed by Capt. Trott, of the brig Sa- 
rah, from Lisbon, that onthe 7th July, when he left there, it was 
reported’that Don Miguel had dismissed ali his late ministers and 
appointed others. The inhabitants were ina state of great excite- 
ment ; the prisons are full and new arrests making almost daily.— 
The French fleet in the Tagus consisted of 6 sail of the line, 3 fri- 

ates and 2corvettes, and captured in the whole a corvette, a 

ig, and 30sail of merchantmen. Active preparations are making 
to Sofend the city against an ex attack ; and when Captain 
T. on the 10th was crossing the bar,a French brig of war was going 
in with it, is supposed, new demands on the government. 

It was expected in Lisbon that an American squadron would 
shortly arrive there. ® 


Genessee Wheat Crop.—We have made some inqtires respecting 
the Wheat Crop, the present season in our vicinity, and find that 
owing to the rains preceding and during harvest, the produce per 
acre will be lighter than the two preceding years ; but, as there are 
many more acres on the fround, than were ever before put in, in 
this country, the crop will be about eau! to that of fast vear. 
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the committee who made the Sunday mail reports, or ei- 








[From the New Haven (Conn.) ] 
Mg. Banzen—The question is often t becomes of the 
large sums of moncy collected for the great American Bible Socie- 
ty, and why they have no bibles to giveto the poor. The following 
items from their last report, will answer the question :— 
Rrry of Genera! Agent, : $2000 


ister. 


Sec. Domestic Correspondence. : 1200 
Do. Recording Secretary . . ‘Fs 400 
Wages of Kecper of the Depository ’ i 700 
Do Clerk in Gen. Agent's Office, ; ‘ 600 
Do. Boyindo,and Depository .  . ‘ d 103 
Cartage, Cooperage, Freight and Labor in’ Depository. 389 
Oil and Lamp Glasses, ~~ . . 23" 
Stationary, , : 4 4 . 4 # F 40 
Postage and other petty expenses. ‘ 304 
mele s se s <a. ee . i 68 
ve for General Agents office, , ‘ 34 
s of Nails, 7 ; ° ‘ . 8 
rapping ny x “ie : 38 
oUNts on s and uncurrent money, : . 334 
Delivery Reports and Extracts, ‘ : i R 50 
ing up and forwarding Reperts, Extracts, &c. 54 
ertising Anniversary and other Meetings, &c. 20 
expenses of Anniversary Meeting, Stage Fare, &c. 15 
Insurance aguiont Fire, ‘ ; . 444 
Do. on Shipments, . . . . 764 
Assessment on Society Buildings, * ‘ 98 
Taxes on Depository and Printing House, 150 
Losses by Counterfeit Money, , al 
Repairs of Building and Side Walk, . 96 
Repairs and correcting stereotye plates, . i 205 
Steel plate and design for certificates of Life member-. 
ship, &c. é , ‘ . B 110 
rhe and expenses of Travelling Agents, oe 5305 
To Rev. Henry A. Rowland for preparing and publish~ 
ing Books, No. 1, 2 and 3, ; ; 5 220 
To cash paid for expenses of Delegates visiting Auxilia- 2 
ries, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ < 72 
One year interest on Bond and Mortgage for $7000, the 
balance due the Executors of Mrs. White, for- 
lots adjoining Depository, . . . ‘ 720 
Plan for new Building, ‘ ° a. be ° 8 
Auctioneer for an attempt to sell the printing house, .~ 5 
Discount on wae borrowed at Bank, : , 1995 
Refunded to the Mass. Bible Society, .  . : 10 
Do. Louisiana Bible Society, . . « 100 
® $13,290 
The Report from which these items are taken, cong@ins 158 pa- 
ges, and costs 50 cents each report—about 1500 meniMers is fur- 
nished with a copy, $750 
There are 722 Auxillary Societies,—each Anxiliary 
is furnished with a copy, $361 
About 200 surplus do. 100 
‘$1211 


_ The first article of the Consitution says, the Scriptures shall be 
circulated without nete or comment—the public can make their 
own comments. Al friend to Practical Religion. 








PUBLIC’: MEETING—MAGDALEN REPORT. 

Ata large assemblage of citizens at Tammany Hallon Saturday 
evening, August 20th, 183], for the purpose of taking into consid 
eration the infamous report of the Magdalen committeé, Mr. Joun 
Morrison was called to the chair, and G. S. Nexsen appojpted Seere- 
tary. The following preamble and resolutions wer@ submitted, 
read, and unanimously adopted :— ; 

Whereas the inhabitants of this city have been gross 







Jibelled by 


the Report of the Magdalen Society, and whereas we ider it the 
duty of the freemen of this city to have these matters ®vestigated, 
and not tamely submit to be thus publicly insulted. refore, 


Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to one another to have the 
matters spoken of in the Magdalen Report properly investigated, and 
that we will not rest until these base slanderers be punished, in or- 
der to deter others from committing similar outrages heteatter. 

Resolved, That a committee be appomted to prepare an address 
to the inhabitants of this city, stating the propriety of calling a ge- 
neral meeting to appoint preper persons to call upon the framers of 
this on and demand from them the proofs of what they have as- 
serted. « 

Resolved, That the committee consist of fifteen, and that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen compose the committee : ? 

John Delafield, John I. Mumfor, 
G. D. Strong, Ald. Whiting, 
Thos. Herttell, David Bryson, 


$ 
James A. Campfield, G.N. Defries, © 
John G. Lee. Wm. Hogan, * 
John Ditchett, John Lang, 
a Miner Jas. D. Wright. md the 
Sharles N. win hairman a tary. 
Resvlved, That the above committee nave ‘i yee. 


ficfencies or increave their number 4s they may deem expedient. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the 
chairman and secretary and published. Adjourned. 
(Signed) JOHN MORRISON, Chairman. 
G. S. Nexsen, Secretary._ 
Sa ERED EER LS LE DLE TEDL, 


TUsSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 23. 














Ricnarp M. Jounson.—Party Tacrics.—Dreading 
the popularity of Col. Johnson, and anticipating, probably, 
that his merits and his services may lead to hi; election to 
some office where he may be even more dangtrous to of- 
fice seeking partizans than he has heretofore been to the 
‘Christian party in politics,” the party out of power are 
already busily eagaged in endeavoring to detract from his 
reputation—not by fair argument and manly opposition, 
but by a means which experience has shown them to be 
equally effectual—by sly inuendos and cunning sophistry. 
[t is painful to witness how, for want of better materials to 
work upon, even the best of talents are perverted by the vse 
of such vile means. We will select a few specimens of 
the kind of warfare which has been commenced upon Col. 
Johnson. The first we shall offer is from the United States 
Gazette, and is copied into the Evening Journal of this ci- 
ty. Itis as follows : 


The Telegraph says, ‘‘ there are some great nen who sign rs 
which other persons have written.” We trust that Mr. Green had 
no ~> gene to Colonel Johnson’s Sunday mail report in making the 
remark. 


Now would it not be more manly for those who doubt 
whether Col. Johnson penned the report brought into con- 
gress by the committee of which he was chairman, to wait 
until they can show some evidence that he was not, as he 
has been represented to be, the author, than for them to en- 
deavor to detract from his well earned fame without a par- 
ticle of such evidence? We say well earned fame, for we 
contend that, whether he wrote the report or not, he and 
his colleagues of the committee are entitled to the everlast- 
ing gratitude of republicans for the stand they took in rela- 
tion to a most daring attempt upon one of the most valued 
principles of our constitution—that which recognizes the 
right of every man to his religious opinions, “ without dis- 
tinction or preference.”” The envious scribblers who now 
endeavor, by malignant insinuations, to sully the fame of 


ther of them, will, we venture to predict, when the great 
struggle commences—and commence it will in a few years 
—be found on the side of ecclesiastical domination, and in 
favor of priestly ascendancy. For this great struggle ac- 
tive preparations are now making, and a new system of tac- 
tics has beencommenced by the orthodox : finding that it 
was impossible to accomplish their objects with the present 
generation of adults, they have, with (as they no doubt 
think) the most consummate wisdom, turned their attention 
to that which is springing up. Hence the redoubled efforts 
to establish sectarian Sunday Schools—tadisseminate sec- 
tarian tracts and sectarian Bibles (with notes and com.’ 
ments)—hence the “ four days,” ‘* six days,” and “ nine 
days’ meetings,” ‘camp meetings,” “ anzious mectings,” 
and “ REVIVAIé”—hence the inquisitorial scrutinies into 
the most sacred of domestic privacies, in practice in the 
north and attempted to be practised in the south. All these 
schemes are tending to one great end, and so it will be seen 
ere long: unless ** more Johnsons and fewer McCreary’s” 


rise up among us, and unless their services continue to be pro- } 


perly appreciated, we may, more suddenly than we now imag- 
ine, discover that of liberty we have nothing left but the . 
The slanderers of Johnson may affect to think that no dan- 
ger is to be apprehended, and that those who are endeavor- 
ing to inculcate a contrary opinion are only concealing 
another object ; but we say again, the struggle approaches, 
and they and us will be found on different sides. For our 


| Johnson to inform him, that his daughter must be withdrawn. 
remonstrated, and urged that she was as well educated as any lady | 
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think it of far less importance whether Col. Johnson or his 
secretary (if he has one) wrote the Sunday mail report, 
than whether he brought it forward without hesitation and 
became responsible for its sentiments to a nation of insult- 
ed freemen. We do not look to that document alone for 
the evidefice of Col. Johnson's talents and patriotism. 

The next insinuation zgainst Col. Johnson is that he did 
not kill the celebrated Indian Chief, Tecumseh. 
think you of this heavy charge, reader! Neither you nor 
we can deny it—any more than those who uttered it can 
prove what they insinuate. But*we can recur to the pro- 

Bee: had ; 
babilities of the case: we can inquire whether it is 
likely that a gallant soldier—a devoted patriot—an 
statesman, and a faithful publie agent would suffer his brow 
to be entwined with laurels which he had not won, or whe- 
ther a few greedy, hungry office seeker. kers, whose career he had 
unconsciously checked while treading the path of public duty, 
should feel sore at the obstruction, and spit their venom at the 
foot that crushed them. Mf we may speak for ourselves, in 
this matter—we never thought the Patriot’s fame rested so 
much on the exploit for which he receives credit, as on the 
ardor and promptitude with which he hastened from Wash- 
ington to meet his country’s foes—the foes of freedom. 
For this, we and all connected wiih us, we trust, will ever 
hold his name in grateful remembrance, without inquiring 
what particular enemy he slew. 

The last production intended to operate against Colonel 
Johnson which itis our purpose now to notice, is one from 
which we would fain escape, did not a sense of duty prompt 
us tothe task. We blush for the press—the American 
press that could give circulation to the subject of our pre- 
sent notice—an article, for the original infamy of which we 
believe the Lexington (Ky.) Reporter is entitled to the 
credit, but which an evening journal of this city—a zealous 
panderer to the diseased appetites of a club of disappoint- 
ed office seekers of this city, has acquired the immortal ho- 
nor of placing before its patrons tn a new dress. We ‘pre- 
fer to lay before our readers the original. Here it is, word 
for word : 

NOVEL INCIDENT. 

We understand that a good deal of excitement has been produced 
by an incident which occurred in Scott county, at the late celebra- 
tion of our great anniversary. The incident has already been re- 
ferred to in the prints of the day, nevertheless we have hesitated 
about noticing it. But as recorders of passing events and defenders 
ofthe purity of society, we have felt ourselves bound to make our 
readers acquamted with it. The facts as we have heard and believe 
them are these. Col. R. M. Johnson has a number of children by 
an African woman living in his family, either a slave or manumitted 
servant. The taste ofthe colonel may be well questioned, but as 
we are told there is no disputing about that, perhaps he might be in- 
dulged, and allowed in private to sing, ** J love youblack Rose, Rose, 
I love you black Rose.” But it seems on the 4th of July he conduct- 
ed in his carriage one of his daughters to a Barbecue in Scott, where 
many of the ladies and daughters of respectable families of that 
county were assembled. When she entered the booth, or awning 
in which they were dancing, they immediately displayed considera- 
ble agitation and retired from the part of the temporary covering in 
which she was seated. The circumstances attracted the attention 


of the managers, and several of them wre deputed to wait on Col. 
He 


there. They told him that it was not a debateable matter, and that 
she must be withdrawn any how ; whereupon he re-conducted her 
to his carriage, in which she remained until the Col. delivered an 
address on the glories and virtues of tle hallowed day. 


correct it upen beirg satiefied withthe error. Comments are unne- 


ueeary 3 but yracanest forbear remarking, that after the scenes at 
gton, this atcempt upon society in Koutecky was mest ue. 
fortunate and highly censurable. 


Before making one remark on this production, we must 
apologize for admitting such scurrility into our columns for 
any purpose. Our only excuse is, that we wished to show 
out of what material an ** evening cotemporary”’ (which, in 
our humble opinic., greatly miscalculates its own interest 
and the public taste) could manufacture an editorial article 
against Col. Johnson. Our remark is on the probability of 
the fiction—the probability of a man’s taking his daughter 
to a party, and, after having her insulted and ejected from 
the company, (on account of the color of her skin,) return- 
ing and delivering to that same company which had insult- 
ed her, “an address on the glories and virtues of the hal- 


miring world, while thousands of swords leaped from their 


mankind are bern FREE and EQUAL! What mockery!! 

But suppose the evidently malicious publication of the 
apostate Kentuckian to be true in all its parts, and then 
hear the Barnstable Journal : 

The daughter of Co). R. M. Johnson, of Kentucky, was refused 
a seat near an awning to hear her father deliver a Fourth of July 
oration, because ‘some black blood was flowing in her veins.’ 
While the Colonel was eulogizing American equality and ,freedom, 
and repeating that ‘all menare born free and equal,’ his daughter, 
for lack of a clear complexion, was compelled to remain in his car- 
riage. In remarking on the above circumstance, the Wassachusetts 
Journal relates the following interesting anecdote : 


“Tt is a singular fact that we republicans are abundantly more 
exclusive in our feelings in this respect than our monarchical neigh- 
bors. In England, it is common to see respectable and genteel 
people open choir pews when a black stranger enters the church; 
and xt hotels, nobody thinks it a degradation to have a colored tra- 
veller sit at the same table. We have heard a well authenticated 
anecdote, which illustrates the different state of feeling in the two 
countries on this subject. A wealthy American citizen was residing 
at London for a season, at which time the famous Mr. Prince Saun- 
ders was there. The London breakfast hour is very late; and 
Prince Saunders happened to call on the American while his fami 
were taking their morning repast. Politeness and native good feel- 
ings prompted the lady to ask her guest to take acupef coifee; but 
then, the prejudices oF ater could she get over them ? True, 
he was a gentleman in character, manners, and dress—but he had a 
black skin; and how could white skins sit at the same table with 
him? If his character had been as black as hell, the difficulty might 
have been overcome, however reluctantly ; but his skin being black, 
it was altegether out of the question. So the lady sipped her coffee, 
and Prince SaunJers sat at the window, occasionally speaking in 
reply te conversation addressed to him. At last all retired from the 
breakfast table; and then the lady, with an air of sudden recollec 
tion, said ‘1 forgot tomsk if you had breakfasted, Mr. Saunders! 
Won't vou allow me to give youacup of coffee ?? *I thank you, 
madam,’ he replied, with a dignified bow, ‘1 am engaged to break- 
fast with the Prince Regent this.morning !’” - 


We have noticed these base attacks on, as we firmly be- 
lieve, one of the best and most useful men in the country, 
not because we wish to defend Col. Johnson, but because 
they are evidently intended as attempts to deprive his coun- 
try of his services in the high station which, we trust, 
notwithstanding, he is destined to fill in 1882—the chair of 
the Vick PRESIDENCY. 





There is one thing we like in Mr. Calhoun’s exposition—the man- 
bly frankness and independence with which he puts forth his opinions 
to the world, when he has reason to know that a numerous portion 
of his fellow citizens are anxious to ascertain them. How ualike 
the conduct of “trading politicians” from the highest, to the lowest! 
We may, hereafter, give our own opinion on the article of the Vice 
President, which in justice we are not prepared to do now. Our 
readers have now before them the means of forming an opinion for 
themselves. 


The Philadelphia United States Gazette of yesterday 
morning, mentions the following occurrences in that city. 


Destructive Fire.—Yesterday, about 1 o’clock, the services of our 
were put in requisition to extinguish a fire in Shippen st., 
7th and 8th ; and although cvery exertion was made to 
22 dwelling houses were destroyed. At the same 
‘time, r fire took place in Pite, above 7th st. which only ¢e- 
stroyéd the roofs of two dwelling houses. 


Accident.—On Saturday afternoon, 3 colored lads, whilst we 
near the island, were drowned. Their bodies were found shortly af- 
ter, but life was extinct. 

Robbery.— We learn with regret, that a western merchant had 
his pocket book stolen at one of our hotels, on Saturday, containing 













own parts, though we have not a doubt on the subject, we 


upwards of $1000 


What | 


If there be any inaccuracy in this narrative, we will with pleasure | 


lowed day’’—that day on which was proclaimed to the ad- | 


scabbards to sustain it, the glorious declaration that ax | 


{Fron the Pendieton Messenger. | 
MR. CALHOUN'’S SENTIMENTS. 

Mr. Symmes—I must request you’ to permit me to use your co- 
lumns, as the medium to make known my sentiments on the deeply 
important question of the relation which the States and Genero! 
Goverment bear to each other, and which is at this timea subject of 
so much agitation. 

It is one of the pecuharities of the station I occupy, that while it 
necessgrily connects its incumbent with the polities of the day, it 
| affords him no opportunity officially to express his sentiments, ex- 
cept accidentally onan equal division of the body over which he 
—- He is thus exposed, as I have often experienced, tv have 

is opinions crroncously and variously represented. In ordinary 
cases I conceive the correct course to be to remain silent, |: 
to time and circumstances the correction of misrepresentatior 
but there are occasions go vitally important, that a regard both to 
duty and character would scam ta forbid such a course; and such | 
conceive tobe the preseut. The frequent allusion to my sentiments 
will not permit me to doubt, that such also is the public conception, 
and that it claims the right to know, in relation tothe question re 
ferred to, the opinions of those who hold important official stations 
while on my part, desiring neither to receive unmerited praise, nor 
blame, J feel, I trust, the solicitude which every honest man ought, 
that my sentiments should be truly known, whether they be such as 
may be calculated to recommend them to public favor or not. Ln- 
tertaing these impressions, I have concluded that it was my duty to 
make known my sentiments: and I have adopted this mode, which, 
on reflection, seemed to be the most simp!e, and best calculated t» 
effect the object in view. 

The question of the relation which the States and General Go. 
vernment bear to each other, is not one of recent origin. From 


| the commencement of our system, it haz divided public sentiment 
Even in the convention, while the constitution was strtggling into 
existenc>, there were two parties ag to what this relation should be, 
whose different sentiments constituted no smalh impediwent in 
forming that instrument. After ure General Government went inte 
Operation, expcricnce soon preved that the question had not term. 


| nated with the labors of the Convention, ‘ihe great struggle that 


preceded the political revolution of 1801, which brought Mr. Jef 








ferson into power, turhed essentially onit; and the doctrines and 
j arguments on both sides were « mbodied and ably sustained ; ontho 
| Sas, the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, and the report to the 
| Virginia legislatare ; and the other, in the replies of the legislatur: 
| of Massachusetts and some of the otlier States. ‘These resolutions 
and this report, with the decision of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania about the same time, (particularly in the case of Cobbertg 
delivered by Chicf Justice M’Kean, and concurred in by the whole 
; bench) contaia what | believe t» be the true ductrine on this mmpor- 
tant subject. I refer to them, in order to avoid the necessity of 


in detail, 





presenting my Views, withthe reasons in support of them 
As my object is simply to state my opinions, IT might pause willi 

this reference to documents, that so fully and ably state all the 
| points immediately connected with this deeply important subject , 
| but asthere are many who may not have the opportunity or lersii 
to refer to them, and, as it is possible, however clear they may be, 

that different persons may put diflerent interpretations on the. 
| meaning, I will, in order that my sentiments may be fully known, 
and to avoid all ambiguity, proceed to state summarily the doctrines 
| Which I conceive they embrace. 

Their great and leading principle is, that the General Goverment 

{| emanated from the people of the several! states forming distinct po 
‘ litical communities, and acting in their separate and sovereign ca 
| pacity, and not from all the people forming an aggregate politi 4 
| community—that the constitution of the-'United States is in facta 
| compact, to which each State is a party, in tho character already 
| described; and thatthe several statss or partics havea right to 
| judge of its infractions, and in case of a deliberate, psipable, ant 
| dangerous exercise of a power not delegated, they have the right, in 
the last resort, to use the language of the Virginia resolutions, ** to 
| anterpuse for arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining 
within their respective limits the authorities, rights and liberiias appers 
taining to them.” This right of interposition, thus solemnly assert- 
ed by the State of Virginia, be it called what it may, state rigl!, 
veto, nullification, or by any other name, | conceive to be the fu 
damental principle of our system, resting on facts as historically as 
certained as our révolution itself, and deductions as simple and 
monstrative as that of any politic.J or moral truth whatever; and t 
firmly believe that on its recognition depends the stability and sa: 
ty of our political institutions. : 

I am not ignorant that those opposed to the Joctrine have always, 
now and formerly, regarded it ina very different light, as anarchio., 
| and revolutionary. Cvuld I believe such in fact to be its tendenc 
to me it would be no recommendation. I yield to none, ! trust, 
| adeep and sincere attachment fo our political ivstitutions and the 

Union of these States. I never breathed an opposite sentiment , 
but on the contrary, I have ever considered them the great instrau- 
| ments of prese.ving our liberty, and promoting the bappiness oF 
ourselves and_our posterity; aud next to these, | have exer held 
; them mostdear. Nearly half my life has passed in the service 
{the Union, and whatever of public reputation 2 have acquired, i4 
)icdicsolubly connected with it. Te-be ‘oo national has, todeot, 
, been considered by many, even of my friends, to be my yreatest po 
| litical fault. With these strong feelings of attachment,! have ex. 
i amined, with the utmost care. the beariny of the doctriue in 
| question ; and so far from anarchical or revolutionary, I solemn! y 
| believe it to be the only solid foundation fer our system, and of th 
| Union itself, and that the opposite doctrine, which denies tot 
| States the right of protecting their reserved powers, and w) 
would vest in the General Government, (‘t matters not throug): 
what Department) the right of determiuing, exclusively and finally, 
the powers delegated to it, is incompatible with the sovereignty o7 
the States, and of the Constitution itself, considered as the basia 
of a Federal Union. As strong as this language 1s, it is not 
stronger than that used by the illustrious Jetferson, who said, ta 
| give the Gencral Government the final and exclusive right to judge 
| of its powers, isto make ‘*its discretion, and not the Consiilution, 
| the measure of us powers ;” and that * in all cases of compact bx 
‘tween parties having no common Judge, each party has a right { 
| judge fox itself, as well of the operation, as of the mode and measure -. 
| redress.» Language cannot be stronger than this, nor can highe; 
authority be adduced. 

That different opinions are entertained on this subject, | cogsil 
: er, but as an additional evidence of the great diversity of the human 
intellect. Had not able, experienced and patriotic individuals, for 
whom I have the highest respect, taken different viewe, I would 
have thought the right too clear to admit of doubt; but | am taugh, 
by this, as wellas by many similar instances, to treat with deter 
ence opinions differing from myown. The errormay poss: bly | 
with me; but, if so, ] can only say, that a‘ter the most mature and 
conscientious examination, I have net been able to detect it. Bu 
with all proper deference, I must think, that theirs is the.error, 
who deny, what seems to be an essential attribute to the Genera: 
Government, aright utterly incompatible with whut all acknow 
ledge to be its limited and restricted character; an errer originat 
ing principally, as I must think, in not duly retlecting on the nature 
of our institutions, and on what constitutes the only rational! odie 
| of all potitical Constitutions. 

It has been well said by one of the most sagacious men of antiy 
ty, that the object of a Constitution is to restrain the Govermmnent, 
as that of laws is to restrain individuals. The remark is correct, 
nor is it less true, where the Government is vested in a majorit 
than where it is ina single or a few individuals; in a republic, then 
a monarchy or aristocracy. No one can have a higher respect fo: 
a maxim, thata majority ouglit to govern, than I have, taken in ity 
proper sense, subject to the restrictions imposed by the Consti 
tion, and confined to subjects in which every pertion of. the commu 
nity have similar interests—but it 13 a great error to suppose, as 
many do, that the right ofa majority to govern Isanatural and no 
acorventional right; and, therefore absolute and uniiaited. By na 
ture every individual has the right to govern himself; and govern. 
ments, whether founded on majorities, or minorities, must derive 
their right from the assert, expressed or implied, of the governed 
and be subject to such limitations, asthey may impose. Where th: 
interests are the same, that is where the laws that may benefit one, 
will benefit all, or the reverse, it is just and proper to place them ui 
der the control of the majority ; but where they are dissimilar, u, 
that the law that may benefit one portion may be ruinous to anothey, 
it would be on the contrary unjust and absurd to subject them ta 
its will; sand such, conceive to be the theory gn which our Cg... 
stitution rests, 

That such dissimilarity of interests may exist, it is impossible to 
doubt. They aretobe found in every community ina greater or leag 
degree, however small or homogeneous; and they constitute, every 
where, the great difficulty of forming and preserving free institu. 
tions. To guard against the uncqual action of the laws, when ap- 
plied to dissimilar and opposing interests, is, in fact, what mainly 
renders a constitution indispensable; tu overlook which, in reason. 
ing On Our Constitution, would bé to omit the principal clement by 
which'to determine its character. Were there uo contrarjety o: 
interests, nothing would be more simple and easy than to form anid 
preserve free institutions. The right of suffrage alone would be @ 
sufficient guaranty. It is the conflict of opposing interests whic! 
renders it the most difficult work of man. 

Where the diversity of interests exists in separate and distine: 
classes of the community, as is the case in England, and was fo; 
merly the case in Sparta, Rome, and most of the Tree states of an 
tiquity, the rational constitutional provision is, that each should ba 
represented in the government as a separate estate, witha distinc? 
voice, and a negitive on the acts of its co-cstates, in order to check 
their encroachments. In England, the constitution has assumed 
expressly thia form, while in the governments of Sparta and Romy 
the same thing was effected uuder different but not much less effi- 
cacious forms. The perfection of their organization in this particn 
lar, was that which gave tothe constitrtions of these renowned 
states all their celebrity, which secured tlicir liberties forso many 
centuries, and raised them to so great a height of power and pros 
peritp. Indeed, a constitutional provision giving tothe great anc 
separate interests of the community the right of self protection, 
must appear to those who duly reflect on the subject not less essen 
tial to the preservation of iiberty than the right of suffrage its}! 
they, in fact, have one common object, to effect which one is as ne- 
cessary asthe other—to secure responsibilily ; that is, that those who 
make and execute the laws should be accountable to those on whom tl. 
laws in reality operate—ihe only solid and durable foundation of liber 
ty. If, without the right of suffrage, our rulers would oppress us, 
80, without the right of self protection, the major would equally op. 
press the minor interesis of the community. The absence of the 
former would make the governed the slaves of the rulers; and of 
the latter, the feebler interests the victim of tlie stronger. _ 

Happily for us, we have no artificial and separate classes of so 
ciety. We have wisely exploded ail such distinctions; but we are 
not, on that account, exempt from all contrariety of interests, ax 
the present distracted and dangerous condition of our country, ute 
fortunately, but tooclearly proves. With us they are almost exclu. 
| sively geqgraphical, resulting mainly from difference of climate, 
soil, situation, industry and production, but are not, therefore, less 
necessary to be protected by an adequate constitutional provision, 

‘Concluded on the last page.} 
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Dreadful Shipwreck.—'the 


WEDNESDAY BVENING, AUGUST 24. ——_| from Londonderry for Quebec, 
Fae ke ———S = =aes ‘ 1 men, was 
Vier Pausipescy.—Among the political absurdities of ares fon bat the inc cal ent 


the day, one\f the greatest is that of particular states set- 


ting up claims to the high offices in the gift of the whole. 


people. One might imagine that the tariff, internal im- 
provements, the public lands, &c. furnished ample grounds 
of contention, and that we might be spared the necessity of 
any very painful efforts to find further subjects for discord. 
Not so, however. It seew:: that, for want, we suppose, of 
some just cause for political squabbling, the people are to 
be marshalled into two parties on the question of * state 
rights’ to the candidates forthe Vice Presidency. Were 
it not for the manifest absurdity of such pretensions, we 
should look upom them as extremely dangerous. ‘The 
true Coctrine Is, to take ihe best mun, wherever he may be 
found ; and it needs but half an eye to see that a contrary 
doctrine might lead to a combination of the large states to 
deprive the smaller ones of their proper voice in the selec- 
cr 


tion of candidates, and thus prodace-the most disastrous 


results. ; 
We have been led to these remarks by the recent extras 
ordinary demonstrations of a portion of the Jackson party 
in Pennsylvania, who appear determined that the candid- 
ute of * the party” shall be sclected from that state, and no- 
minated by astute convention. ‘The other portion of the 
same party very properly ridicule the idea, and contend 
that the selection should have no reference to lecalities, 
und that the aomination should be made by a national con- 
vention—that is, a convention of delegates of the Jackson 
party from all the states. ‘The Couricr ‘and Enquiver of 
this morning sides with those who take the latter view of 
the subject, but, with consistent inconsistency, inthe same 
article brings forward a similar claim for the state of New 
York, The following are 
extracts from the Courier of this morning: 


and in favor of Mr. Fan Buren? 


‘* If ovr republican brother editors will coutinue to press stule nu- 
minations, with au ultimate reference to the nomination by general 
conveution, we must do the same—we cannot surrender the field to 
those who will not leave the question to be decided by the whole de- 
anocratic party.” 

* * #“ Tfit is the wish ofthat party, that Mr. Van Bu 
ren should be their candidate, he 2 ; and why should he not 
erve?” 

‘If the great state of New York docs not press her pretensions to 
the Presidcacy, at least it has claims tothe second oifice.” * * # 
** Let it be known that while Mr. Van Buren does not seek the no- 
mination of Vice President, he will not decline it.” 


ell seri 


So itseems that Mr. Van Buren, late governor of the 
state of New York and secretary of state for the United 
States, and now just appointed minister to England, is to 


be a candidate for the Vice Presidency for the election in | 


1882!! Le mey be a candidate, if that will be a comfort 
to him and his party ;. but, if we may judze from the state 
of public feelings and the opinions of those who have no 
other interest in the selection of a candidate than the good 
of the people, he would stand as little chance of being 
«lected as his most could wish. 


bitter enemies The only 


possible prospect he can have of being elected must de- 


pend ona reaction produced by the incessant and unjusti- | 


liable warfare which has been maintained against him, and 


the numberless false charges which have been laid at his 


dvor. Ouropinion of him is, that while no public man in 


this countrhas» een subjected to more unmerited abuse 


and misrepresentation, no one has received more merited 


censure. Were there no other heavy charges against him, 


however, we think that while it is on record that he voted 
iu favor of taking from the people of this state the right of 
suffrage, the people of the United Slates 
Martin Van Buren their Vice President. 

Suxpay Boats.—'he following article from the Coeu- 
rier and “2nquirer discloses a state of things we were total- 
ly unprepared for. We lope the Courier will be * sus- 


tained in” this part of ** its course’ by the liberal (and we 


trust that is mach the largest) part of the mercantile com- 
munity. 
it does in regard to early intelligence, it might exert an in- 
fluence in proportion to its circulation, (which it is far from 


doing now, gh 


good actions without being browbeaten for a month after- 
wards for our temerity. 

To the Commercial C urily a 
anxiety which pervades the public mind, to possess the earliest au- 
thentic information in relation to the spirit-stirring events which are 
passing in Europe, and shaking the thrones of Kings and Despots to 
iheir centres—the importance of these events upon our commerce 

ond the deep interest which, as freemen, we feel for the success 
ofthe people in their struggie with their oppressors—demand from 
us, as the conductors of a Prees of widely extended circulation, to 
inake great and increased efforts to obtain the earliest intelligence 
from abroad. Strange as it may appear, the exertions of late on the 
part of our cotemporarics, with whom we are at present associated, 
instead of being increased, are materially lessened , and because the 
Journal of Commerce, from alleged conscientjous motives, does not 
collect news on Sunday—the Vaily Advertiser, Gazette and Mer- 
cantile, gravely determined that tae Association should not collect 
on that day. When we were apprised of this determination, some 
six weeks since, we directed the boats of the Association to be sent 
down regularly early on Sunday, and the bill for the extra expense 


for so doing, to be presented furliquidation at our monthly meeting. | 


About two weeks ago this bil] was presented, and the payment of it 
formally refused on the ground that with the exception of tiie Cou. 
rier & Enquire, t!.c papers of the Association did not make use of 
news on Sunday ! 

It is a fact notorious to all conversant with the business, that our 
Pilot and other boats, leave the lower Bay.early on Saturday morn- 
ing ; and except when sent down at the cxpense of this paper, co 
not again leave the eity for the purpose of collecting news, until six 
o'clock on Sunday evening—-thus is one fifth of the whole year per- 
mitted to pass, during which ships arriving at this commercial me- 
tropolis of the Union, are not boarded for the purpose of putting 
the public in possession of their news! If we justly estimate the 
feelings and wishes of our merchants and citizens generally, they 
will not quietly submit to this state of things, and to the specula- 
tions and combinations which it 1s well calculated to foster. Rely- 
ing upon their wel! known /iveralily, and their promptness to reme- 
dy whatever may interfere with their own interests or the commer- 
cial character of our city, we have determined upon organizing a se- 
parate and distinct ** News establishment,’ which shail be entirely 
unconnected with any other daily paper—be complete in all its parts 
—and indefatigable during the whole of Saturday and Sunday, in 
collecting the earliest foreign intelligence. 

‘Fo do this, and duit in the manner which the intefests of the 
Commereial population of this great city demand, we hsve purcha- 
Fed one of the fastest Pilot Boats ever built in the port of !:altimore; 
which, with the necétsary small Boats, has cost us $3,600. To sup- 


‘port this establishment, and give it the energy and efficiency we 


deem nec®ssary, will cost, in addition to our present expenditure 
for Foreign news, not less than $5000 per annuin! and for remune- 
ration, we now make a direct appeal to the patronage of the Com- 
mercial community. To cur Shipping and other Merchants the a- 
mount of an annual subseription is comparatively nothing; but to 


us, under our increase of expenditure for their benefit, of vital im- | 


portance. But we do not ask for their patronage without an equiv- 
alent—an equivalent more ample than any other paper can render. 
"Fhe object of the advertiser is to give publicity to his advertise- 
sents, and where can that object be so certainly accomplished, as 
in the columns of the Courier & Enquirer? We cireulate daily in 
this city, between one and two hundred per cent more papers than 
any of our cotemporaries, and in consequence, offer the greatest in- 
ducements for advertising patronage, independent of the heavy ex- 
penditure which we are about to incur in our News estab!ishment. 

We will commente our separate News establishment on the first 
of September, and having briefly explained our intentions, and the 
increased expenditures we have already in part incurred, it remains 
to be. seen whether we will be met by the commercial community in 
the liberal spirit we anticipate Th 
result, is sufficiently evident ‘from ovr having already embarked in 
the necessary expenditures, and we are yetto learn that the Mer- 
chants of our city are unwilling to sustain us in a measure, which 
will literally cost them nothing (for we render a quid pro quo,’ but 
at all times add greatly to their convenience, and not unfrcquently, 
to their profits. 

To all who feel aninterest in Foreign News, our columns must 
acquire additional value, and to subscribers out of the city, we will 
always furnish the latest intelligence by the publication of 2 Second 
Edition at 2 o’clock, immediately preceding the closing of the South- 
ern mail. In case of a foreign arrival, the second edition wil! be 
kept open for our Northern subscribers till 5 P. M. 





THE ELECTIONS. 
Kentucity.—It is settled now that the Jackson 
gress are seven, and the Clay members five. The pr 
is that the parties 10 the legisiature ‘are about 
Tennessee.—Crockett (Clay) has been beaten by Fi 
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bers to Con- 
t prospect 








Missouri.—Pettis (Jackson) is elected to . ' 
opposed to him) by an vnexpected majority. ~~ 


will never mate | 


If it would improve in other respects as much as | 
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so great that it could not be accompli Nl ss 
nutes after she struck, she was — , up. Only twen- 
ty-seven of the passengers, (six of them females) and the captain, 
mate and three men, saved, who received assistance twelve hours 
afterwards, from fishermen. Her boats were all in at- 
tempting to land, and those in them perished. The strvivors were 
taken,from a piece of the wreck and the rocks.—Merc. Adv. 





On Saturday last, afier the steamboat Orange had left the city for 
Nyack, it was discovered that one of the passengers, an elderly 
man, had a short time before leaving the wharf, taken a large dose 
of landanum. Every effort was made by the captain of the boat and 
passengers to save his life, but in vain ; and he died just asthe boat 
reached Nyack. Tis name was understood to be Willian Smith.— 
His wife and daughter were with him.—Merc. Adv. 





Attempt at Robbery.—A light being discovered by the watch on 
Pine street wharf, on Monday about midnight, in the store of Fish, 
Grinnell & Co. corner of Pine and Frontstreets, the alarm was 
given that a robber was in the store—and so it proved to be. 
| porter climbed up a pair of weigh scales, and thereby reached: the 
| window of the story, on which the counting room is situated, 
| and saw @ fellowsamta:¢ the back part of the store. The door was 

opened and search made for the villain, but he, it appeared, escaped 
through a back window, which was found open, into the yard. 
Nothing was stolen, and he wae discovered before he had time to 
carry any thing away. “It is supposed he secreted himseif in the 
store in the evening previous to its being closed.—Merc. Adv. 
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The mysterious ag.—Our readers will remember an account, 
lately published, of a mysterious knocking heard on the head board 


of a bed and on the Rear the bed of a girl troubled with hys- 
teric ‘tn Daniels street, in this city. Shortly after the former 
account was gir! was removed to the country, and for 
a time the k left her; but they were resumed while she 
was in the country,.and on her subsequent return to this city, they 
again returned. She was placed on a hammock swung from the 
ceiling, and to it there was no head board: but the knockings were 
| heard on the floor beneath the hammock, and they have also been 
| heard on the door near where the hammock was placed. She has 
likewise been laid on a bedstead and on a cot, and the knockiugs 
have followed her. Public interest and curiosity have once more 
been awakened. Superstition is again busy, and the friends of the 
girl are daily pestered with accounts of remedies to exorcise the 
evil spirit which it is said possesses her, and to destroy the power of 
the witch who has control over her. I. is hoped that the medical 





tain the cause of these knockings. By so doing, they might relieve 
the miseries of the girl, and remove the foolish fantasies of those 
who believe in supernatural agencies, and pay reverence to imagi- 
nary beings.—.4lbany Daily Advertiser. 
_ ~~ ee ee -— —_— = rl 
Manual Labor Schoolin Western Pennsylvania.—We are inform 
ed by a letterfrom a gentleman at the west, that a MaaoualLabor 
School has been commenced at Zelianpole, about 25 miles from 
Pittsburgh. Subscriptions have been procured to the amount of 
$4000, for the purchase of a farm of 444 acres, and a building three 
stories high, 60 fect long, &e. * For the first two or three years,” 
says the writer, ‘* we shall be able to prepare youth for teachers 
in common schools, or for ccllege, at $20 a year; that is, the price 
of theirtuition. We have commenced a reading room, and wish the 
Reporter should be introduced into it immediately. We long to see 
| this whole region New Eaglandized on the subject of education, 
| and we know of no method so likely to aceompiish it asthe manual 
Jabor system.” 
more men and women scattered through this whole region, imbued 
and enlightencd with eastern spirit and intelligence. There is 
mach, very much to be done inthe single state of Pennsylvania. 
According ta the Governor’s message, 250,000 children over 5 years 
of age yet remain unschooled, and the common schools that we 
| have are little better tnan none. 
| of New England, I believe, and she would bc amply repaid, in tra- 
} cing the lineaments of her own fair features upon the iatellectual, 
morel, and physical surface of this infant empire, if cne er more of 
her choicest periodicals were introduced into at least every county 
west of the Alleghanies; for 1 am one of those who long to see cv- 
ery practical hint or improvement, in any and every department of 





globe.”— Education Reporter. 


IMPORTANT. 
| The increase inthe application of Anthracite as a fuel in the gene- 
| ration of steam, having been considerable of late in the two largest 

commercial citiés and their victnities, in this country, we conceive 
that a benefit might be rendered to the community by the publica- 
tion of a list, embracing the number of establishments in which it 
| has been brought into use in the aforesaid placea and elsewhere, 
| with their particular localitics, names of proprietors, the specific 
| quantities consumed per week, or during any stated period, wheth 
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er it be Schuylkill, Lehigh or Lackawana, with such other impott- 
an: information as might be communicated. With this object in 
| View, we would respectfully invite tose gentlemen residing in 
Philadelphia, in whose manufactories Anthracite has been adopted 
| for the purpose above mentioned, to deposit at the earliest opporta- 
nity,a writteo memoranda of the same wit the proprietor of the 
Merchant’s Coffee House in that eity, from vuose known pubic spi- 
| rit and aceommodating character, we may confidently anticipate a 
cheerful co-operation. To those in New York, we would prefer a 
| simétar request, whose written statements may be left with Walter 
M. Franklin, Esq, Coal Merchant, No 6, Morchante’ Exchange, or 
transmitted by mail, postage paid, to this office. 
It is unnecessary, fromtheir obvious nature, to insist on the ad- 





| Vantages that would result from a diffusion of information of this | 


| sort, as well tothe individuals whoee names, occupation and resi- 
| dence would appear in print,as to the interest of the coal trade 
; generally. It ehiall be ourtask, when the desired information is in 
our possession, to prepare asuitabletobie, and to exert our influence 
} to procure for it an extensive circulation in papers published in the 
| atlantic cities. 
{> Editers of newspapers would advance the interests of the 
| public by copying the above article.—Winer’s Journal. 
‘From the New Haven (Conn.) Register. | 
-XTRACTS FROM THE BIBLE SOCIETY RE- 
PORT. 
Page © says, ** The final condition of the Society is such as de- 
| mands the particular attentioa of those who regard the welfare of 
the Bible cause. It was siated at the last Anniversary, that $20,800 
| had been borrowed and was then due to different banks, for means 
| to carry on the operations of the Society. Hopes were entertained 
| that pledges would soon be redeemed, new contributions made, and 
payment received for books sold, so that these bank debts would be 
greatly reduced, if not wholly cancelled, ia the course of the ensu- 
ing year. So far, however, from finding such hopes realized, these 
debts have since been augmented to the aggregate sum of £34,190.” 

The Report, page 15, suys, ‘It will be recollected by the reli- 
gious community, that in May, 1829, this Socie.y made an engage- 
ment to supply every destitute family in the United States with a 
copy of the Bible in the course of two years, provided the Auxilia- 
ries would co-operate to furnish the means in season, &c. The pe- 
riod proposed for the performance of this work is now closed, and a 
solicitude naturally exists to know what has been accomplished. 

‘** They have not the happiness to believe that it is yet finished. 
They have prepared books sufficient to meet all the demands of 
societies, although in doing so they have incurred the large debt al- 
ready mentioned.” 

After some general remarks, the report gives a statement of the 
progress of their bible exertions in the different states. I wil! give 
the statement respecting Connecticut in my next communication. 

A Friend to Practical Religion. 


| FURTHER 
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Vortainr was fond of speaking English, and conversed in that 
language with Dr. Franklin, the Lycurgus of America. Madame 
Denis being present, said ** She would speak French, that she might 
understand and improve by their discourse.” ‘ Niece,” replied 
Voltaire, ‘*I am proud of being able to speak the language of a 
Franklin.” ; 

He compared the English toa butt of their own strong beer—the 
froth at the top, dregs at the bottom, but the middle excellent. 

** Life,’ said Voltaire, **is thickly sown with thorns, and J know 
of no other remedy than to pass quickly throughthem. ‘The longer 
we dwell on our misfortunes, the greater is their power to harm us.” 

Speaking of the overbearing disposition of Maupertius, in his 
quarrel with Koenig, he said, ** He resembled the weasels in the 








for the sake of a rabbit’s hole which he Rad usurped.” 

An author, whose former works had been twenty years forgotten, 
having broken his literary silence by an attack on Voitaire, the lat- 
ter wrote to one of his friends, “ This man has left the abode of 
the dead to speak evil of the living.” 





Destiny.—The prevailing opinions in Chins, on which the lan- 
guage is formed, always imply that every thingis predestined. Their 
proverbs and sayings express the same belief; as, for example— 

; man drinks, or piece of flesh he eats, is pre- 
( 1 practitioner of medicine says, in his 
an cure disease, but I have no medicine to altor 
fit be your destiny to possess, you will at last possess ; 
four destiny not ts , do not violently seek it.” “If 

fate to have a 










, don’t toil for athousand.” ‘“ He 
yound about his waist ten hundred thousand strings of cash, 
re nine hundred thonsand of them destined for other people.” 
vealth be not destined for you, when you see it all will be con- 
into water.” 
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ious, attorney, who always made it a point to get his case, 
toby» fellaw who had stolen some pork, to defend him. 
. usual inventive way, he ruined the evidence on 
which the relied, and the jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty. After the verdict was declared, as the fellow was leaving 
the court house, he whispered to his altorney thus. ‘* Squire, what 
hall I do with the pork? for I have got it yet.” * Eat it,” replies 


the lawyer, “* for the jury say you did dot steal it.—Burlingt 
Free Press. 





The Chinese are so remarkably fond of ducks’ eggs, which they 
cat salted, that large establishments of ducks are kept for the pur- 
pose of graiifying this peculiar national taste 


THE MOWER’S SONG. 


I'ma father of ploughmen, a son of the soil, 
And my life never tires, for my pleasure is toil— 
There are worse stains to bear than the sweat on the brow. 








What is sorrow? I think such a-matt 

pe to ne it moet beldionn ill looki 
atis want? To bei to steal, and t : 

And sickness? The Doctor can tel’, but not I 


there is, wi, 
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on the borders of three score aud ten 
corners I’ve cut, and can do it again. 


him strip to the cotton, and look to his heels— 
1 the clover and timothy look at my swath, 
' Like the wake of a frigate, stand out of my path. H. 





men may interest themselves in the matter, and, if possible, ascer- , 


On more general topics, he writes: ** We want ! 


Much would redound to the credit | 


science, preached like the gospel to every creature round the | 


fable, who d:d not care if be put both heayen and earth in confusion, | 


And worse things to follow, my friend, than the plough. : 


hiz, iil | PHereditary Peerage—41 
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DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND, 
rival yesterday of the ship Mary Howland, Capt. 
iverpool 













_ A very dangerous conspiracy had_been diseo 
‘some Polish officers and the numerous Russ 
in Warsaw, in time fo prevent any bad effects, 
~ The Archduke Wenstantine had lately died, and, accord- 
ing to cummon belief, by his own hands. 

The Belgian question appears to be finally setted by the 
election of Prince Leopold as King of Belgium. ‘The ma- 
jority in his favor in the Belgian Congress was 56. His 
title is King Leopold the First. 

A Prussian account states that a portion of the Polish 
forces under Generals Gielgand and Chlapowski, have been 
defeated in an attack on Wilna, and lost 600 men who were 
taken prisoners. eo ; 

The cholera has broken out at St. Petersburgh, and 
RoyalFamily have left the city. Between 50 and 60 
sons had died of the disease in one week. © 

_The English Ministers have announced their intention of 
through with the English Reform Bull, previous to the discussi 
the irish and Scotch bills. 

Mr. Stanley has withdrawn the clause in his Trish bill, for pum 


registered arms. 

It was ramored that the 23d of September was fixed for the coro- 
nation of their Majesties. 

It had been announced by Lord Althorp, that the duty on steam 
boats would be abandoned. 

The Grand Lodge of ireland had decided that it was inexpedient 
to celebrate the 12th of July in the present crisis. 

The block and machine calico printers, at Blackburn, lately made 
a general turn out, en receiving notice that prices were to be reduced. 


“ENGLAND. . 

Reform Bill.—The question as to the fate of this Bill in the 
House of Peers, scems to create much anxiety among the friends of 

the measure. All eyes, says tie Constitution, a London Journal, 
| *Sare now turned to the House of Peers, and Ministers are actually 
| engaged in ascertaining their strength, and in, neutralizing, and 
bringing the opponents of the measure, to avoid new creations as far 
as possible, but which wil! certainly be had recourse to as a derneir 
resort, should it become necessary from the hereditary obstinacy of 
some of that august body.” ‘ 


Loxpon, 12th July.—The meeting held at the Foreign Office yes- 
terday, of the friends of the Ministerial plan of Reform who are 
Members of Parliament, lasted about an hour, during which the 
amendments to be proposed by Lord Milton were fully considered. 
The alterations were deprecated, and it is understood his Lordship 
will not press them to a division, as such a course might lesssen the 

amonnt of the majority in favor of the general principle of the. Bill. 
| Lord Althorp, we are informed, took o¢casion to deny the authenu- 
| city of a report whichyhad been current, that, as soon as the Bjli had 
| passed the Commons, it would be left to its fate in t-e Lords. The 
| rumor was unfounded, as his Majesty’s Ministers intended to porse- 
h vere to the utmost to press this measure into a law. ‘The mecting 
was very fully attended. 

In the House of Lords, last night, Mc. Kennedy asked -whether, 
| after the Eaglish Reform bill was carried, the Ministers intended 
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forward the Irish and Scotch Reform Bills. he Chancellor of the 


| Exchequer replied, that, having disposed of the English Reform Bill, 
it was the intention of Ministers to proceed with the other Bills 
immediately—except, iudeed, there should be a majority agatnst 
the 


| Ina Committee on the Customs Acts, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
| chequer renewed his proposition of last session regarding the wine 
| duties. The plan is that the duties shal] be equalized: the duty 
| henceforth to be 5s 6d. per gallon, and to be carried into effect this 
| year; the dutyon Cgpe wines to be 2s. Sd. till 1834. ‘The altera- 


| tions were strongly opposed by Mr. Goulburn and others, on the | 


ground that they were, in fact, violations of the treaty with Portu 
gal, and that they broke faith with the colonies. 
that the’ evinced an unfair partiality towards France. This wae 
denicd— indeed the changes were strongly defended; and they were 
afterwards carried by 259 to 157, being a majority of 102 ia favor of 
the Ministers. 4 
We are wformed, by a correspondent in Skye, that, from the 
islands of North and South Uist, Benbicula, and Barra, there are 
many hundreds of souls ummediately about to emigrate to North 
America, under the superintendence of Archibald Macniven, Esq. 
New North Briton. 


> 
Iron Trade.—We are scarcely able to speak of the prices fixed 
for pron atthe quarterly meetings this week. The fact, we believe. 
is, that eWing to the great depreciation in the demand, and the great 
difficulty-of raising money, houses posseseing the power of psying 
promptly in cash can almost command the market as regards the 
price.— Birmingham Journal. 


IRELAND. 
A summary of Irish intelligeuce given in a London paper, presents 
a frightful picture of the state of some parts of the country. “In 
| the county of Galway, a man suspected of being an informer was 
} A Mr. Shiel, of 








| murdered and his eyes taken out by the assassins. 


| Shangarry, in the same county, was waylaid and beaten with stones | 


| till his skull was fiactured. Ile was left for dead, and shortly af- 
| terwards expired. The magistrates of .'ic county of Galway had 
a meeting, in which it was unanimously resolved that the ordinary 


| 
' 


| bances in tpat county. Inthe county o° Mayo, some carts convey 
| ing neat Were stopped and plundered by the starving peasantry. 
|The carts were accompanied by a party of the peasantry, an affray 
tovk place, and three lives were lost and several persons wounded. 
In Queens county no outrage had taken place in three weeks, which 
is pronounced a symptom of returning peace. 

FRANCE. 

American Claims on France—The London Morning Chronicle 
of 12th July says— 

We received last night, the Paris papers of Saturday, with the 
Messager des Chambres dated Sunday. It appears that the arrange- 
ment has been at length concluded between France and America, 
respecting the clains of the latter for prizes taken in 1812 and 1813. 
The following are extracts :— 


[From the Temps of Saturday, July 9] 

Pants, July 8.—The Journa) du Havre of the 6th, contains an im- 
portant piece of intelligence : ** We learn” it says, ** fro: good au- 
thority, that the French Government has just concluded the claims 
of the United States made on account of prizes taken in 1812 and 
1813, and has agreed upon the indemnity claimed an that account. 

** For a sum of twenty-five millions of francs the French govern- 
ment settles with that of 


of this arrangement, which the American Ambassador Plenipoten- 
tiary has signed, all difficulties are removed, and the collision of 
which President Jackson spoke in his message, avoided. The com- 
-mercial relations between France andthe United States will be- 
come closer. The Ambassador promises, in the name of his govern- 
ment, that the duty on wine imported into the United States, shall 
be diminished six cents per gallon. The import duty on silk is also 
to be reduced. 

‘* On our side, we promist to reduce the import duty on unwork- 
ed cottons in France. 

‘* The other bases of our treaties with the United States will be 
retained, and the system of reciprocity for the two flags preserved. 

*¢ The United St-.tes consent also to pay a inillion and a half to 
indemnify several tamilies for the sums advanced during the war of 
independence by the hands of those families, to promote the Ameri- 
can cause.” 


[CorresponpEeNcs or THE Lonpon Morninc Curonicte.] 
FRENCH ELECTIONS. — - 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle : 

Sir—You know we are pledged to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, in the Morning Chronicle. If events be 
for us, we are to rejoice ; and if against us, we may be sad: but we 
are bound to tell the truth, whatever it may be—whether for or 
against us. Now this is just what I am going to do to-day, with 
respect to the “*Elections in France.” I have just re-perused a 
letter I weote to you some days since, and which appeared in the 
Chronicle of Tuesday, the 5thinst.; and I find, with pleasure, that 
my predictions were perfictly correct. In justice to myself, 1 will 
say, to the letter eorrect—and ! have not one word to recal. Read 
it again—and then compare it with the facts which I am about to 
communicate in this letter. You will then know our position, 
be prepared to follow us in our subsequent career of Parliame 
discussion and decision. ‘There is nothing like thoroughly under- 
standing the position and relative force of parties in moments like 
the present. Indeed, just now, this is indispensable. 

ell, then, in the first place, 1 must caution you against the ex- 
tremes of the two parties. The one party has its organ in the 
Journal des Debats, and the other im the National. It is not worth 
our while to waste our time about the smaller fish—the mere gud- 
eons—such as the Messager des Chambres, and the Journal de 
2aris, when we have the Journal des Debates to contend with. Nor 
1s the opinion of the Cunstitutionnel worth one sous when compared 
with the sentiments, force, and importance of the patriotic party, 
which is represented by the National. Now the Journal des Debats 
will tell you—and multitudes in England and other foreign countries 
will believe it—that the Minister has an immense majority for him ; 
that all * Constitutional Candidates” are for him—that all who are 
against him are not Constitutional Candidates—and that of the 
elections which have already taken place, two thirds are Ministerial. 
Now this is false. I cannot use a word more moderate, or less se- 
vere—because itis false. On the other hand, the National, although 
it has not fallen into an error quite so gross and palpably incorrect, 
has yet made rough and general calculations, with which you must 
not allow yourself to be deceived, because they are party calcula- 
tions, made for party purposes, and are erroneous. Out o 
} 228 elections already knowa, it oueee tat 127 areg Patriots’ (I will 
explain that phrase hereafter)— ri to an 
uncertain ! 













‘the who 


8, . g the total 229. 

ld still remain 230 to elect, since the Chamber of Deputies is 

‘Cor of 459. This statement of the National you must 
guard yourself against adopting, for | pledge myself that it is in- 
correct. If, then, you are told by the London Courier, or by any 
other **optimist” Journal, that the elections are decidedly favora- 
ble to Cassimer Perier and his domestic and foreign poliey, | beg .of 
you not to believe your informant; and if, on the other hand, yeu 
are assured by the Tribunal, Revolutionist, Courrier Francais, or 
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ishing with transportation any person found in the possession of uns | 


| t propose any Cessation in their proceedings, previously to bringing™ 


+t.was also urged | 


| administration of the laws was not enough to put down the distur- | 


the United States for all indemnity, even | 
such as remain undecided with respect to Louisiana ; and by virtue | 
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National, that the majority will be agti ministerial, both as respects 
the interior an@ exterior Rees” of the Cabinet, I.pray you also to 
reject the al _ Neither statement: is correct, as I will show 
hereafter. : Se 

But, first of all, let us take a few facts, They will be useful to 
us in our estimate, and assist us in forming an ace judgement 
‘of a Chamber of Deputies, which, I again repeat, will contain at 
least 150 new Members. ' 

In Paris the elections were a moiety Ministerial, and a moiety 
otherwise. Look to the list sent you in my last letter, and you 
will find that of the following Veputies returned by the Department 


ra] wrSTicing, seven were Ministerial, and seven Patriot candidates. 


1 Arrondissement, MI. Perier, M. | 8 Arrondissement, M. Daunon, P. 
2 Do. M. Lafitte, P.  ~ 9 Do. M. Schonen, M 

*3 Do. M. Odier, M. 10 Do. Count Lobaa, M. 

4 Do. M. Ganneron, M. 11 Do. M. Barthe, M. 

5 Do, M. Salverte, P. | 12 Do. M Arago, P. 

6 Do. M. Delessert, M. 113 Do. M. Renet, P. 

7 Do. M. Delaborde, P. | 14 Do. M. Las Cases, P. 


Thus there are 7107 Inthe 4th Arrondissement M. Odillon Barrot 
was defeated, but already we knew of his election for Strasbourg, 
Chauny, Verseuil, Brionne, and Eure. Thus he is five times elect- 
ed, and the four Colleges he must refuse, since he can only be De- 
puty for one; and they will return four Members at new elections 
who entertain the same opinions and wishes as this most distinguish- 
ed, talented, and honorable citizen. In the Ist Arrondissement the 
i simir Perier wasanevent. Out of 1,058 electors, 
5 and 416 against him. This election has much 
dent of the Council, and it were absurd to deny 
ie fact. On the other hand, the defeat of M. Ja. 
7th Arrondissement, and the election of M. De- 
tisfaction to the Minister, who would wil- 
sum of money, if thereby he could have se- 
». So the defeat of M. Panis, the Ministerial 

and of M. Bourgeois in the 5th arrondisse 

Ihich were severely feit ; but these were compen- 
opinion of the Minister by the rejection of M. de 
id the-election of Francois Delessert in the 6th arron- 
Th truth the rejection of M. de Corcelles was not ex- 
ted by the republican party, and it has occasioned the most live- 
y regret. He will probably, however, be returned by one of those 
Colleges which has elected M. Odillon Barrot or General Lafayette 
several times. On the whole, then, you will perceive that, as far 
as the electons of the capital are coucerned, neitherthe Min.ster nor 
his opponents have the right to cry ** victory!” nor, above all, to 
adopt such terms of exultation and heroics as those made use of by 
the Journal des Debates. 
the Minister had between them 5264 votes, those of the anti-Minis 
teria) candidates had 8,010!!! 

In the Departments the Extreme Gauche has lost none of its par- 
tisans up to the present moment. Lafayette, Lamarque, O. Barrot, 
Dupont de l’Eure, Mauguin, Lafitte, &. &c. are already all returned 
—and some of them by two, three and five different Electoral Col- 
leges. ‘And on the other hand, we have Casimir Perier twice re- 
turned—Dupin (aine) re-elected, and Guizot, Royer Gollard, amd 
Sebastiani are al! to be found in the lists. If Admiral de Digny has 
been defeated in the departments, E. de Corcelles has been beaten 


















bert has failed in hisendeavors. Sothere is the ‘* quid pro quo” 
M. de Rigny’s failure is to be attributed to his connection with Ba- 
ron Louis, who is a Minister who has served al! parties, and takes 
oaths of allegiance withthe same facility as he does Champaigne 
wine. M.de Rigny,the Minister of Marine, has failed at ‘Toulon, 
where M. Bernard, a patriot, has defeated hm—has failed at Briey, 
where M. Charpentier, a patriot, has had a large majority—ana, 
above ail, has failed at Mcaux! where General Lafayette was re 
turned by an immense majority of electors. Thus, though M. Perier 
and M. Barthe (two Miaisters,) have succeeded in Paris, M. Louis 
and M. de Rigny,two other Ministers, have failed in the Depart- 
ments. 





| Colleges; and yet all these are ** for marching with the Revolu- 
tion.” 


Jadeed, whilst the seven candidates of 


at Paris; and if Baron Louis hes been nowhere elected, M. Isam- | 
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off the rock of Lisbon, making reprisals. On the 17th ult. they took 


the Portuguese ship Coxsar, about 900 tons burthen, and supposed 
tu be Wonk half a million sterling. She was from Macao, near 


| Canton. Thé® immediately sent her into Brest, in comenry, with 


the Diligence, Freach corvette. The Endymion brig, and Melpo- 
mena frigate have eruised off Terceira, and taken the Portuguese 
corvette Maria; yel, notwithstanding the many captures, Don Mi- 
uel does not show the least disposition to yield to their demands. 
he fact is clearly proved by his stil! keeping the two French sub- 
jects in confinement. : , 

he banks of the Tagus havé been again overflown this season, 
and the corn on the low jands destroyed to an immense extent. Aa 
almost continual rain of nearly three months prevailed, aud ceased 
only about the latter part of June. : - 

The following is an extract from a private letter o! the 22d ult. 
from Lisbon :—** Yesterday morning the batteries of the Bugio, a 
tower situated at the mouth of the Tagus, had an engagement with 
a French frigate of the blockading squadron, iv chase of a Portu- 
guese vessel. Thetime which the French frigate lost in returning 
the fire uvon the fort enabled the Portuguese vessel to enter the 
port. The French frigate was forced to hold off, after having sus- 
tained some damage. ‘The French squadron off the mouth of the 
Tegus had been increased by a frigate and a brig (the Endymion) 
lately returned from Tercera, from whence the blockading vessels 
of Don Miguel have been in part chased, and in part captured.” 

BELGIUM. 
{From the Londen Morning Herald of July 11, 3 o’cloek.) 

We have just received theJMoniteur Pe'ge, and other pape», from 
Brussels, of the date of Saturday night, 9th inst. ‘They contain, at 
last, the conclusion of the much protracted debate in the National 
Congress upon the Throne question. The * preliminaries” have 
been agreed to by a majority of fifty six. The debate which prece- 
ded this decision lasted nime days, and there were few of the wem- 
bers of Congress of any character who did not take part in it, We 
forbear at this late hour translating the speeches delivered on Friday 
and Saturday; and, in fact, they contain nothing new upon the 


subject. Upon the division the members were— 
For the Prince, - - - ° 126 
Against him, - - * - 70 
Majority in favor, - ° . —56 


The whole number present was 196. 

On the announcement of the numbers, the most enthusiastic 
plaudits resounded from the Chamber, the Gallery, and the ‘Iribune, 
with waiving of handkerchiefs, throwing up of hats, &c. “ Vive 
le Roi !” ** Vive Leopold, le Premier Roi des Be'gis !"" were vocife- 
rated in every direction. Nor was the satisfaction less on the out- 


| side; the people were seen shaking hands, and congratulating each 


Other upon the prospect of an end being put forever to ail their 
troubles. 

Our messenger describes the enthusiasm of the people in the dif- 
ferent places he passed through, as surpassing, if possible, that of 
Brussels. , 

A deputation, consisting of M. Lebeau, Minister for oreign Af- 
fairs, Baron Joseph D’Hoogvoret, Count Feliz de Merade, Baron 
Woolman, and M. Flussee, left Brussels for London last night, Sun- 
day, with preliminaries regularly signed. 

The Congress adjourned till this day week, in the hope that 
Prince Leopold will be there ia person to take the oaths. 

’ POLAND. 

The Warsaw journals, which reach to the 27th of June, contain 
areport from the General-in-Chief, dated Warsaw,-June 24, rela- 
tive to the operations of the army against the corps of Rudiger, in 
the governments of Podlachia and Jublon. On the 15th, the Polish 
head-quarters were at Siennica, where the General in-Chief remov- 
ed to second the operations of Generals Sanskowski and Rybinski, 
and to cover Warsaw. On the 18th, Prybuotkitook Zbuczyn and 





So M. Lafitte, M. Daunor, and M. de Cormenin, have | this improved force, to attack aud defeat General Rudiger. 
| been more than once elected by the electors of France at different | kowski took Lukow oothe 18th, and when he arrived at Gulow, 


Sied'ec, where he found large magazines. Jankowski, with a divi- 
sion of infantry, some cavalry under Gen. Tarno and Gen. Romano, 
were orderedto Kosk, in the government of Lublin, and then, with 
Jan- 


near Adamow, he heard that the enemy had crossed over at Lysoll- 
ki, to the rightbank of the Wiepiz. Fearing that he might escape, 


| But after having taken notice of all these—these men who are | he divided his whole c rps into smail detachments, and sent Gene- 


known not merely to France but to Europe, by their long lives of 
devoted patriotism and attachment to the canse of liberty, or sys- 
tematic opposition to the Bourbons, andthe lovers of despotism— 
there remain a great many new men, who are now for the first time 


partisan of the Duke of Bordeaux !! 


ted with the abdication cf Charles-X. and his son, and that the new 
dynasty is illegitimate, since Henry V. is yet alive. 

| But [know no new member—no one belongi:fgto young Franee, 
| yet elected to suport these principles—and I question very much 
| if sucha man shall find his way into the Chamber. Well, then, 
| what do these new men mean to do and say, and how do they mean 
to vote ?, Why, against the ** humiliation of France’’—that is the 
word ; they wish for peace and order, liberty and laws; but they 
will not submit to have France ** humbled !” 

The Chamber so constituted will be divided into the following 
parties :-—Ist, Misisreriat !—for an hereditary Peerage— or the 
monarchical constructivun of the Charter of 1830—for the present 
law of elections—for peace at all prices—for doing nothing for Po- 
land, nor for Italy, nor for Spain— against the re union of Belgium 
to France—for a large Civil Ligi—large Budget—‘or restraining ra- 
ther than increasing the liberty of the Press—for monopoliea—for 
the system of restoration—and, above all things for the marching 
with the Revolution. 

2d. Ant! Miuisterial—agalnst an hereditary Peerage—for repub- 
lican Institutions—for a new and larger and national franchise con 
forming with the revolution. 

These are the two great divisions of the Chamber, and under the 
banners of one of these parties, the old Deputies (i. e. the Deputies 
belonging to the last Chamber) will at once enlist themselves. 

But then there is another party gfar more formidable, not in point 
| of number, but influence and taleat, which for the first time will ap 
| pear inthe House.—I mean the Represemtatives of those electors 
| who belong to young and revolutionized #'rance. Ifall France hai 
| voted by her National Guards, we should have had very few of the 
| old Deputies—but the Aristocracy under the new law has necessa- 
; rily a majority of electors, and, therefere, the Representatives of 
the electors belonging to young and revolutionized France will not 
exceed from 120 to 150 in number. Now what will this new party 
do in the Chamber of Deputies? Will it always vote tog: ther ? 
No. Willi ut always vote for or against the Ministers on a propo 
sition? No. Will all its Members oppose an Hereditary Peerage ? 
Nearly all. 
Poland? No; but a majority will. 
cause of Spain, Portugal and Italy ? 








| 


Will they all take up the 
No, not all; but a sarge por 


tion. Will they oppose the home policy of the Minister? TI think 
not. Willthey all vote for an enlarged system of voting? I be 
lieveso. Willthey support a proposition for taking off the taxes 


and chargesonthe press? No. Will they all vote for the destruc. 
tion of monopolies? No. Will they all vote for the diminution 
both of the Civil List and the Budget ? Most decidedly. Willthey 
all support a general system of education for France, free from Uni- 
versity monopoly and.control? I think decidedly they will. Will 
they all require more liberal municipal laws? Yes, toa man! 

You perceive, then, that the Minister will either carry or lose 
each ofthe measures he will submit to the Chamber not by the 
votes of his own party for him, nor of his opponents against him, 
but according to the votes of the middle or independent party, who 
will come to vote on each question, not prejudiced for it, because 
it is proposed by the Minister ; nor against it because it is opposed 
by M. Manguin, or even the noble and independent Lafayette ! 

have taken no notice of a certain party or faction, which we 

| may call the * Legitimates,’ or the ‘Cobweb echool,’ simply for this 

reason—that they are so few in number, ©9 destitute of talent and 
— confidence, and have so little weight in France with the mil- 

ions—tiat it would be idle to waste a thought about them. They 
will vote always for extreme measures—will always cheer a Miais- 
terial defeat—will always oppose liberty, except they think it is 
likely to descend to licentiousness, and thus serve the cause of le 
gitimacy—and will consist at most of adozen in number who will 
rag sort of effect upon either the discussiuns or votes of the 

ouse. 

On the whole, you may, I think, calculate—Ist. That the ‘eredi- 
tary Peerage wall be abolished, and a Peerage for life established. 
2d. That the Civil List and Budget will be greatly diminished in 
amount. 3d. That educational and municipal laws will be passed 
ofa liberal and enlightened character; and 4th, J really do believe 
that the Minister will be defeated in his present outrageous system 
of foreign policy. : 

But remember, I beseech you, that I have already, and again pro- 
test against the decisions of the Chamber being looked upon asa 
fair representation of the principles, policy and feelings of the mil 
lions! It will be a great deal better than the last Chamber, but it 
must besomething very different to what it is, before it will resem- 
ble that national system of representation adopted in the United 
States, and which was promised distinctly at the revolution of last 
July. This is my caveat, and [desire to register it ip your columns, 

I have now completed my first general review, or digest, of the 
composition of the new Chamber. I know I have executed the task 
with fidelity ; and that events, as they occur, will show you that I 
am right. Ihave no party purposes to serve, and only hope and 
Jabor for the iness of the millions. The Minister has nota 
| majority for the whole of his system, nor the opposition a majority 

for the whole of its plan of Government ; but the Minister will 
have a majority for measures which are national and comprehen- 
sive, wise and ; and wijJ be ina minority on the subject of the 
Peerage, the Civil List, an@Poland. It is possible that M. Pe:ier 
aes this out between this day and the 23d; and, if so, we shall 
either then have a change of Ministers, or some alterations in the 
existing system. The Courier Francais says, ‘* Aujourd’hui les 

j vaincus, les interets reels nont tous avec la liberte ; 
ce ne sont plus que des nuances d’opinion que luttent encore entre 
les principes de la Monarchie democratique. Son triomphe n’est 
pas douteux, et toute la question c’est de savoir sion y atrivera 
paisiblement, ou si deg resistances incensiderces jetteront a tra- 
verse la route des obstacles et des perils, C’est ala Chambre pro- 
chaine qn’il appartient de neus tirer ‘de cette incertitude.” This 
is well put, and contains in ita great deal of truth ina very little 
compass. ~ ' 

The Gazette de France, which is edited with a talent which as. 
tonishes and delights, although it adopts the worst side of the ques- 
tion, and makes the worse appear the better argument, predicts, 
that as there will be no Ministers, or comparatively none of the 
Centre Droii, the Centre Grauche (Ministerial) will be unable to 
sustain the charge of the Gauche and Extreme Gauche. The Ga- 
zette reasons as if Charles the Tenth was stitl onthe Throne, and 
as if the Chamber was to be forever divided into the same precise 
fractions as those which existed under the restoration. But in this 
the Gazette will be disappointed. A large body of independent 
Members will now vote in the Chamber for or against a proposition, 
e ao i intrinsic merits, or es ae not according to 

_Whether M. Perrier proposes, or Trott opposes it. 
To this i ent and national rance now looks with in- 
terest, confid and affection, and to it is confined the noble 
eaves securing for her, respect abroad, and peace and liberty at 


ome. . - 
0. P. Q. 


Iam Sir, your obedient servant, “ 
PORTUGAL. 
Letters to the 19th ult. have been received from Lisbon. At thet 


eriod things appeared to wear pretty neatthe same aspect as the 
ast accounts furnished us. with. ‘The French sqnadren were still 





Will they all vote for an interference in the affairs of 


| 


| 


returned by France to represent her in the Chamber of Deputies.-— | sitions. 
Some of theseare Napoleonists, as Bertrand the brave, and Las Ca- | Czarna. $, 
ses the faithful. Some of these are Republicans—some are friends | ments of the oe got between the scattered corps of General 
to the new monarchy of Louis Philip—but I know not one whois a | Jankowsk:, and too 


| 


} 


ral Tarno to Lysoliki, near Budziska. General Tarno, who had on- 
ly 3000 inen, met with the enemy at 3 o’clock in the morning of the 
19th, but no assistance came; the enemy was alone 10,000 strong. 
the action continued till pine A. M. and both parties kept their fo- 
General Tarno, on receiving positive orders, retreated to 
His loss was 270 killed and wounded ; besides this, detach- 


two of his aides-de-camp, who were the bear- 


Some old mombers of the | ers of his orders, and the Quartermaster, Major Builyon, prisoners. 
Chamber, as Royer Collare (who has at length declared his opi- | Oa the same day, after the action fought by Gen. Tarno, all Jnn- 
nions), may indeed think, that the Revolution should have termina | kowski’s force was assembled at Gulowska Wola ;and Rudiger as- 


sembled.his at Pizyloeza ; after which, the former began his retreat 
to Warsaw, and the latteralso retreated. Generals Jankowski and 
Bakowsk1 are to be tried by a court-martial, for not.having suppert- 
ed General ‘T'arno. The latter was the nearest to Tarno, and yet 
did not go to help him, though he heard the cannonade. The War- 
saw State Gazette, however, says that Chrzanowski took the town 
of Lublin on the 20:h, and joined Romano on the 23d; and, that in 
the battle near Lubiin, between Chrzauowski and Rudiger, the lat- 
ter is said to have lost 6,000 men, taken prisoners, and eight pieces 
of cannon. ’ 

The accounts from Lithuania are generally unfavorable. It ap- 
fows that the cholera is becoming less malignant in its characler at 

Jantzig and Riga. 

* [From the London Morning Chronicle of July 4.} 

The intelligence brought yesterday from Hamburg 1s interesting. 
General Hurtig, General Satacki, Col. * «pecki, the Russian Cham- 
berlain Fanshawe, M. Lesse], and Mada:e Bazanon, a Russiar lady, 
are arrested, charged wath a conspiracy ‘o arm the Russian prison- 
ers to make a diversion, and perhaps, de!yer Warsaw into the hands 
of the enemy im case of an attack. The escape of Rudiger is attri- 
buted to the treachery of General Jaukoweki, who is implicated in 
th. above conspiracy. General Hutig was ia .regular correspond- 
ence witha Russian Colonel Brendl, residing at Lemberg, ia Gali- 
cia,and one Inez de Leo, formerly an ~flicer in the Polish arm, 
was the agent between them. Three miliions of florins were d:. - 
covered at the house of Lesseh; andit would appear from meee 
found in possessiun of the conspirators, that at Ostrolenka the Rus- 
sians were put in possession of the whole of Skryznecki’s plans. 
The plot, if not detected, migh: have been productive of most dis- 
as'rous results tothe Poles. One part of it was to armthe Russian 
prisoners from the arsenal, to destroy the bridge of Praga, and thus 
cut off the troups stationed there from the relief of the capital, while 
the Russians were to cross the Vistula at Plock or Dobrzyn, and 
eater Warsaw in the absence of the troops. — 

There is still uncertainty as to the operation of Gielgud and 
Chiapowski. If the Prussian accounts are to be believed, they have 
been defeated. 


Warsaw, June 29.—I write in great haste to give you a brief ac- 
count of events which have occurred here this day, and which cun- 
not fail to awaken a lively interest in all who have avy regard for the 
patriotic cause in which Poland is now engaged ; but, 1 am sorry to 
add, that they will be looked upon by all with regret. Treachery, 
foul and umhallowed treachery, has stolen unde: the banner of Li- 
erty, and which, if not discovered, might have blighted her cause 
forever. 

In my last letter I informed you of the suspicions which had been 
attached to the conduct of General Janchowski in the battle near 
Kock ;—that suspicion has been found to be tootrue. There has 
been subsequently no doubt of his guilt, and of his treachery to the 
cause of Poland. In order, however, to avert that death which 
eventually awaited him, he has disclosed the names of those indi- 
viduals concerned with hiin in a plot as diabolical as extensive, and 
as dangerous as any the annals of history can afford, and the particu- 
lars of which I am now going to give you a short, and necessarily at 
the present moment, a very superficial account. 

It appears that some of the officers in the Polish service have long 
been faithless to its cause, and it is not yet known to what an exte.t 
it has been carried. ‘This party, however, had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a strong and dangerous conspiracy, the intention of which 
was to produce a counter revolution in Warsaw, in favor of the 
Russians, and which was to have tiken place iathe following man- 
ner, had it not been prevented by a only discovery. 

To-day is here a great Saint day, (St. Peter’s,) and fetes are held 
by the inhabitants in all parts of the town; and, consequently, this 
was the day fixed upon by the traitors for the accomplishment of 
their plot. 

The Russian prisoners here ate upwards of 13,000, and are allow- 
ed to go at large; and it was through their agency that the scheme 
was to have been attempted. They were to have been pri vided 
with arms, and, when the signal was given, (the blowing up of the 
powder mill,) they were to have risen in all parts of the town, and 
attacked the inhabitants and the National Guard, and Heaven alone 
knows what the cénsequence might have beer. The information, 
however, given by Janchowsk:, came just in time to save Warsaw 
from the dreadful massacre. The National Guard was called to arms, 
and each street was placed under a strong guard. But in the mean 
time eight of the conspirators were arrested, and also thiee ladies, 
who are said to be deeply implicated. 

Same have made their escape; but no one is allewed to pass the 
barriers of Warsaw, and consequently, there is no doubt but that all 
will be discovered. Upwards of 300 are supposed to be connected 
inthe conspiracy. The streets have, to-day, been in complete up- 
roar, and it was with difficulty that the conspirators could be saved 
from the effects of popular fury. Their names are Generals Austeig, 
Slanacki, Roustenstarde, Raedel, and Bontemps of the artiflery—the 
two latterare French; Colonel Slupack; and also Madame Lessel 
(in whose house were discovered three millions of dollars and five 
millions of Polish florins,) with two other females. 

Their trials will take place to-morrow and the next day; but the 
evidence appears too strong against them to admit of any Chance of 
their being saved from that death they so justly merit. The guilt of 
General Bontemps, who had the entire management of the artillery, 
is said to be enormous. Many of the new cannons, under his man- 
agement, are known to have burst in the field. The names of the 
traitors have been posted in handbills, in the streets, 1n an address 
from Skrzyneckito the National Guard. Such is a brief account of 
this extraordinary affair. ; 

It appears that Poland, in addition to the immense force of the 
largest empire in Europe, has had to contend against the basest trea- 
chery in her own ranks. [have written hastily, and what | have re- 
lated I have done briefly ; but { will write again by the next post on 
Monday, when I[ hope to give you a longer account. 

The Russian army were sai 
glish) of Warsaw. The command has devolved pn General Paske- 
witschy who is by birth a Pole. 

{From the Moniteur age of yesterd 

NEWS FROM POLAND—EX TRACT 

PAPERS. 

Warsaw, June 28.—Our government has just issued 8 fresh pro. 
clamation to the Polish nation, on the necessity of participating jn 
the loan just opened. = : 

A report is in circulation that the Russians have quitted.Plosk , 
and are retiring into Lithuania ;. the Poles have received orders to 
pursue them beyond the Bug. 

« The last accounts from Poland are dated Warsaw, June 30, and 
are almost exclusively confined to the details of an extensive and 
formidable conspiracy against the National Government, Just disco- 
vered, involving menerel rsons in the army, and some of the prin- 
cipal branches of the Administration. The object of this conspi. 
wacy appears to lare beea of an anti-revolutionary character,jand in 
favor of the y . 
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In consequence of those circumstances three different proclama- 
tions have been issued at the same time by the Président of the 
Government, by Prince Czartoryski, by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and by the Municipal Council. They agree in attributing the con- 
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spireey to the periidy of the Russians, and to treason on the part of 
several Generals and inferior officers. But although these procla- 
mations were addressed to the people of Warsaw, public tranquilli- 
ty has been seriously interrupted in that quarter, and an extensive 
insurrection broke «-ut there on the 29th ult. upon the arrest of some 
officers accused with treason, particularly General Hutig, accused 
of keeping up a correspondence with the Rossian ex-Colone] Breu- 
del, treating with respect to the deliverance of and arming the 
12,000 Ruseian prisoners, marching them to Warsaw and hosting 
the counter revolutionary flag im that capital. , 

The people themselves were for taking prompt vengeance against 
the traitor, and demanded to have him instantly hung in front of his 
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FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26., 


. CORRESPONDENCE. — 

The following extracts of a letter, from a friend in Syra- 
cuse, exhibit, very clearly, the causes which retard the pro- 
gress of the working mea’s measures in this state, particu- 
larly in the west : they are, in short terms, the love of office, 
and the want of the same. The first is the life and spiritof, 

















house. Ail the etlorts of the different authorities to quell this dis- 
turbance were for sone time ineffectual; and even the citizen guard 
was unable to bring them back to order ; and it was only upon the 


request of the venerable President of the Government and the 
formal assurance that justice should be done—that the people at 
last retired amidst the cries of ** ‘I'he President forever.” 

‘The last Warsaw Gazette contains an official report of the 29th, 
stating the details of asally made by the Polish garrison of Modlin, 
and executed with so much success that the enemy was obliged to 
take to flight with a loss.of 500 men. 

The Warsaw Courier innounces the deliverance of Sicdlic and 
almost the entire extent of the Waiwodie of Polidachia, where po 
other traces of the enemy are visible but some hordes of Cossacks. 


RUSSIA. 
[From the Journal des Webats of Sunday.} 

Sr. Pererspurs, June 22.—Agreeably to an order issued by his 
Imperial Majesty, a temporary Cigil Administration will be specially 
organized in the four circles of Samogitia, under a Provisional Uhief, 
charged with restoring tranquillity to the Government of Wilna.— 
The Administration will have its scat at Telsz. 

An order has been transmitted to the direction of artillery of Va- 
lenciennes, to put that place in a state of defence.—Echo de la 
Frontiere. : 

DEATH OF THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE. 

It appears that the Grand Duke Constantine, (late Vice King of 
VPoland,) is dead. 

Letfers from Hamburg attribute the death of the Grand Duke 
Constantine to the cord rather than the cholera. It is remarkable 
that two of the prime prosecutors of the Poles, should be thus pre- 
maturely cut off In these times of philosophy and infidelity, it 
would be considered superstitious enough to hint at the agency of a 
retributive Providence. 

Some of the Hamburgh letters represent the Russian army as in a 
state of demoralization. ‘They compare it to that of Napoleon, 
after the buraing of Moscow. It is said, in short, to be totally de- 
void of any thing like organization. If this news be true, the Berlin 
papers are doing more for the Russians than the Russians are doing 
for themselves. 

KonincsnerG, June 30.—Accounts from Memel say that Garsden 
is again occupied by the insurgents. 

A Parisian traveller lately arrived from St. Petersburg, has fur- 
nished a statement of the situation of parties in the Rassian em- 
pire, from which it appears, that in spite of the vigilance of the po 
lice and the slavery of the press, much discontent is expressed both 
against the emperor and his government. At St. Petersburgh, tho’ 
peopled by foreigners and persons enriched by imperial bounty, a 
good deal of fermentation exists, and the policy of government is 
severely criticised. Butitis particularly in the interior provinces 
visited by this traveller, that the discontent is the most violent.— 
Here many secret societies are formed, the objects of which are re- 
volutionary. The Hamburg correspondent mentions that disturb- 
ances have broken out at Kiew, and also in several other Russian 
governments; and even affirms that the communications between 
Moscow and St. Petersburg have been interrupted. 


Lunsc, July 6.—The Nicholas M. steamer arrived from St. Peters- 
burg this :norning,and brings the afflicting intelligence that the 


cholera morbus has now extended its ravages to that capital like- 
wise. Onthe 26th of June the malady made its first appearance 
there, and during the five days, twenty six cases of sickness occur- 
red. The epidemic appears, however, to have manifested itself in 


a mild form. ‘The pepulation of St. Petersburgh was in a state of 
complete eonsteruaticn, and the Imperial family were gone, for 
greater safety, to Vcterhofl, Onthe 27th of June positive intelli 
gence was received at St. Petersburgh of the Death of the Grand 
Duke Constantine at Witepsk. 

Hamevure, July 8.—By aresolution of the Senate of Lubec, the 
Nicholas I. has been ordered away, and must go to a qunrantine 
establishment. 

A letter from an English gentleman on board the Nicholas I. says, 
‘** Up tothe moment I left Petersburgh, (Friday, Juiy 1, half past 5) 
no foreigner of distinction had fallen a victim to the cholera. A 
few minutes before I left, | had the honor to see Lord Heytesbury 
and the Ambassadors of Helland, Sardinia and Naples, the Amer- 
ican Consul, Messrs. Magennis and Crompton, belonging to the 
English embassy, and Mr. Baxter, Lord Heytesbury’s private secre- 
tary—they areall well ; and I believe I saw all the principal Bri 
tish merchants, shortly before I left, allin good health. Doctors 
Russell and Barry were also well. The former has no doubt that 
the cholera in Russia is identical with the Indian cholera, with 
which he is well acquainted. Between 50 and 60 persons died of 
the cholera during the last week | was in St. Petersburg.” 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna, June 28th.—The Austrian government is making a new 
levy of 80.000 men, which will make its effective force nearly 
600,000. Those who know the Ewperor’s moderation will not at- 


tribute this to personal ambition. At the Congress of Vienna he 
offered to restore Gallicia without indemnity, on condition that the 
other powers would consent to the entire independence of Poland. 





ee 


Appointment by the President. —Abijah Sharpe, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be Marshal of the United States for the East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, vice George B. Porter, re- 
signed. 


Auction Monopoly.—A meeting of the merchants of 
Poughkeepsie is to be held to-morrow evening to express 


Aheir views in relation tothe combination of Jobbers in this 


city to suppress the selling of goods at auction by the 
piece. It is high time that the people should hold meetings 
te ascertain why they cannot be allowed to sell their goods 
as they please. 


Camp Meetings.—The Poughkeepsie ‘Telegraph says— 
A camp meeting by members of the Methodist society, will 
be held at Pinebush, Ulster county, about three miles north 
of the village of Kingston, on the Sth September. Ano- 
ther will commence at Croton, the day following. 

A temperance camp meeting was held in a grove near 
White Plains, Westchester county, on the 10th inst. 


Antimasonry.—The Harmony Lodge, of Gorham, Me. 
has renounced Masonry, voted to send a delegate to the 





antimasonic convention at Baltimore, and appropriated 
$200 of the fands of the Lodge to defray his expenses. 
The furniture of the Lodge is advertised to be sold by auc- 
tion onthe Ist of October. Among the articles specified 
in the advertisement is the following :—* one silken cord, 
weighing one pound seven and a half ounces, used as a cable 
tow.” Who says antimasonry is * dying away 7?” 


From the Standard. } 

MR. DURANT’S ASCENSION.— Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Chas. 
F. Durant, the American “ronaut, made another successful ascen- 
sion with a Balloon. The process of inflation commenced at 2 0’- 
clock, and at half past 4 precisely, the undaunted veyager stepped 
into his frail car, and after floating around the garden about half an 
hour, cut the cord which confined him to the earth, and glided slowly 
and majestical'y over the mouth of the East river in nearly a south- 
erly direction; and after ascending to a great height, directly over 
the middle of the river, he detached a small parachute and car in 
which was a living rabbit, which descended gradually into the water 
and was taken up without injury. Our voyager then continued to 
rise until he had passed over Governer’s Island, when he permitted 
a portion of the gas to escape, and letting himself down nearly to 
the surface of the river, threw out a cord which was caught bya 
boaiman, who towed him back to Governor's Island, where he was 
met by. a party of gentlemen who escorted him across the Island, 
when the bodtman again took him in tow and returned him safe to 
the garden, landing with the Balloon on the precise spot which he 
had left exactly one hour before. 

The ascension altogether was a grand affair, and neither obstacle 
nor accident of any kind tended to mar the éffect which it muat 
have produzed in every mind present. The perfect command which 
he appeared to have over the frail and beautiful machine, inspired 
that confidence in the spectator, which, by banishing all anxiety for 
his safety, left the pleasure and train of pleasing reflections which 
the sight gave rise to,unimpaired. The garden was very full, there 
being present upwé rds of five thousand people. Immediately after 
the ascension, many quitted the garden ; but shortly after, finding 
the Zronaut returning, rushed upon the bridge again in guch num 
bers as to compel the proprietor to shut the gates, to prevent the 
damage and confusion which appeared likely to ensue from the 
crowd. 


The Poromac frigate sailed ftom this port yesterday, on a three 
years cruize in the Pacific. She will touch at Rio Janeiro, and pro- 
ceed by way of the Cape of Good Hope, visiting several of the East 
India ports. ‘The crew consist of 500 men. The following isa list 
of the officers on board. - 

Commodore—John Downes, Commander. ‘. , 

Lieutenants—Irvine Shubrick, Stephen B. Wilson, R. R. Piuk- 
ham, Henry Hoff, Jonathan Ingersoll. 

Ist Master—Robert 8. ‘Vatem ; 2d do. John Barry. , 

Surgeon—Samuel Jackson ; Purser—Wm. A. Slocum; Chaplain 
—John W. Gner. 

Ist Lieutenant Marines—Alvin Edson ; 2d, George H. Ferret. 

Assistant Surgeons—Jouathan VM. Foltz, Henry D. W. Pawling ; 
Com’s Secretary—N. K. G. Olivar. 

Passed Midshipmen—Sylvanus Godon, Henry T:-ley. 

ay om ae M.'G. L. Claiborne, Henry C. Hart, Francis P. Ho- 
ban, James G. Stanley, John W. Taylor, George Sinclair, Eugene 
Boyle, James B. Lewis, William May, Allen McLane, James H. 
Popelston, William Tr. Cocke, Levi Lincoln, jr. Charles Hunter, 
James L Barker, George M. Totten. 

Captain's Clerk—Erskine Stansbury.; Boatswain—John McNel- 
ly ; Gunner—John R. Covington. 

“ Carpenter— Wm. Sherfield ; Sailmaker—Christian Nelson ; Mas- 
ter’s Mate—Charles De Selden. 


The following officers are passengers in the Potomac, under or- 
ders to join the Dolphin : 

Master—Benjamin J. Totten. 

Assistant Surgeon—Cornelius Moore. 

Midshipmen—Joseph C. Walsh, Wm. P. Taylor, A. B. Davis, J. 
8B. Meigs.—.Merc 


what our correspondent terms “ the Jackson dynasty,” and 
the latter is essential to the existence of antimasonry.— 
Take the want of office from the antimasonie party, and it 
would resolve itself inte this—a party which would look 
upon masonry as a useless institution at best, and one ca- 
pable, like the best of institutions, of being perverted to bad 
purposes, but more liable to be so perverted perhaps than 
any other institution known among us, without correspond- 
ing benefits, and therefore an evil; yet an evil of far 
‘ess magnitude than many others existing, and therefore 
demanding only a proportionate share of publie cons 

tion. Masonry is said to be a dangerous mor 
are monopolies more dangerous ; ‘it is $a be unrepub 
lican—it is only one of many combinations equally unre- 
publican. It may in short be said, of masonry, that the 
sins, great and little, of all other dangerous and v 
associations and combinations are charged upon it, just as 
we might single one, perhaps not the most guilty, out of a 
band of well known desperadoes, and punish him for the 
crimes of the whole without even visiting the others with a 
gentle reprimand. ‘This conduct of antimasons appears to 
us an anomaly, and we can only account for it, by supposing 
_that, by the prime movers in the business, antimasonry is 
used only asa cloak ora hobby, by which they may get 
power, just as ** democracy” and “ republicanism” are used 
by their opponents to retain it. This game cannot last 
long : those who gain nothing and lose all by it—the work- 
ing men—must soon see their error—must, in time, on the 
one hand, see that democracy and republicanism should 
bring forth some other fruits than fat offices, money ma- 
king monopolies and exclusive privileges for a few party 
leaders ; and on the other hand, that there are even greater 
evils in existence than those which arise from the foolish 
custom of a few men in each town meeting together with 
closed doors, (like minority politicians) dubbing each oth- 
er with foolish titles, and discussing politics to the tune of 
| ** ‘Tickle me, Billy,” &c. And we cannot think that the 
time is far distant, when the working men will see things in 
this light. When this time arrives, the leaders of the two 
| great parties which now misrule this state may sing “ fare- | 
| well—a long farewell to all their greatness,”’ for they will 


| be like officers without men. 










** As respects polities here, we are, as is the case wherever thoge 
bones of contention, offices and salaries are so plentifully scattered 
as they are inthis county, (particularly this town and village, which 
is the residence of all the state revenue officers and most of the 
county oflicers,) too much taken up in discussions and quarrels 
| about Masonry, Antimasonry, the Cabinet controversy at Washing- 
ton, &c. &c., to think enough about the only think in my opinion 
likely to put a stop to allthis noise and nonsense—a thorough, ra- 
dical reform, by the adoption of the Working Men’s Measures as 
proposed in the Advocate and Sentinel. The warfare here seems 
for the most part to be carried on between the friends of the Jack- 
son dynasty and the Antimasonic faction—but, asI consider that 
any thing short of a total ripping up of the old established party 
usages must failin producing any beneficial result to the laboring 
classes, the question does not cause much interest in my mind, for 
i do not expect to see any change for the better should the Antima- 
| sonic party at last become triumphant, as it probably will. A repe- 
| tition of the same acts and the same practices, but under a new 
name, calculated to decieve and mislead the ill-informed, is all that 
can, in my opinion, be expected to be produced by the success of 
the Antimasonic cause, further than as the tendency of the Mason- 


Lu imetitutionm, «= -ehihitad in the conduct of ite members. maw hea 
considered dangerous in its influence to the rights of others, not 


masons. That the institution is in some, perhaps in many respects, 

corrupt and dangerots in its tendency to others,! believe, andI can 
I sec in its exietence no possible utility te the community at large,ina 
free government like ours, any more than any other secret institu- 
tion can be a public benefit ; but still ldo not like the proscriptive 
spirit manifested by the leaders of the party under the ostentations 
pretence of * Patriotism,” of being ** friends to the institutions. of 
their country,” ‘* Republicans,” and such like professions, which 
any impartial observer cannot fail of perceiving are thrown out to 
the people as bubbles on which they may float into power and place 

** The principles of the Working Men’s party, (if it may be called 
so) seem to be extending their influence, and must in time be per- 
ceived in their effects. The sentiments their papers advocate will at 
last become familiar, and the steady, uniform and bold course 
adopted and pursued must recommend them to all working men and 
the friends of working men. 

‘*I think that newspaper editors as a body are more bold and in- 
dependent than they were two or three years since ; and were it not 
for the terrifying threats of the priesthood on the patronage of the 
press, the truth would much oftener reach us thanitdoes. I think, 
however, that the course they have been and still are pnrsuing to 
strengthen their hands, must eventually assist very much in produ- 
cing their downfall; orat least in lessening their influence in so- 
ciety. Such outrageous acts of fanaticism and wild zeal on their 
part to get converts as we have lately witnessed, cannot but open 


the eyes of people to a suspicion of the intentions of these gentry. 
* - * * * * 


} 


{ 


{ 
} 








‘* Were it not that Anti-Masonry is now all the rage here, I should 
hope to get some new subscribers to your most valuable paper; but 
at present I am doubtful of any success. Strange that people can- 
not see and understand their true interests, but so itis; there are 
too many who are interested in preventing them. Every town has 
its political intriguers, and we have many of them—too many of 
them for the honest working man’s cause to flourish. I am glad to 
hear that your Jist is filling up with subscribers from other places.” 





We make the following extract from a letter from Yates 
county, lately received : 

‘* As we are about raising a Working men’s party in our county, 
and being anxious to receive as much information as possible from 
the different Presses in the State, devoted to the interests of the 
Working men, I have thought proper to direct a line to you, re- 
questing you to put me down as a subscriber to your weekly 
sheet. In our county we have no Press devoted to our cause, and wal" 
probably labor under many difficulties before we gct organized ; but 
by the fall election we sha!l have our candidates in the field, and 
with all the opposition we shall meet with, we cannot but antici- 
pate we shall be successful.” 








Bankinc.—We invite particular attention to the com- 
munication of ** A Journeyman Printer,” Oo ies 
ing system of England is alluded to, It will be 
by another article containing some general remarks on the 
same subject, and by a “ History of the Bank of England.” 
We believe these articles will furnish much light, to many, 
on the effects of banking, and enable to form an opi- 
nion whether it is best to profit by the experience of others 
or to make ruinous experiments ourselves. 


Alabama Elections. —The Mobile Patriot of the 12th inst. 
says—‘ From the returns received there is no doubt that 
the following gentlemen are elected members of Congress, 
from this state: Southern District—Dixon H. Lewis ; 
Middle District—Samuei W. Mardis ; Northern District— 
Clement C. Clay. John Gayle is doubtless elected Gover- 
nor, by a large majority.” . 

Journeymen Printers.—A meeting of the pressmen of Phi- 
ladelphia is called in the Philadelphia papers of yesterday, 
‘© on business of the utmost importance.” 















Fire.—Last evening, a few minutes after 9 o’clock,a fire broke 
out in the lower part of a two story frame building in Division 
street, directly opposité Suffolk street, occupied by Mrs. Bradford 
asa Dry Good store. The fire originated during the absence of 
the occupant, and destroyed almost all the contents of the store, but 
by the activity of the Fire Department the building was preserved 
from serious injury.—Standard. 





About sunset on Tuesday evening, Philadelphia was visited with 
a very heavy rain, with a violent thunderstorm ; the peals being un- 
ma loud and frequent. A flash struck the brig Fisher, in the 
Delaware, near thewmouth of the Schuylkill, killed the captain, Mr. 
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Two Days Larter raom Exevanp.—By an arrival at 

Boston, London papers of the 13th and Liverpoo! of the 

15th have been received. We find in the extracts given by 

the Boston papers a few items of intelligence which we sub-" 
join : ’ hi 

The French equadron were all off Lisbon, and some decisive 


measures were expected. had decided upon es- 
tablishi O50 fronti 
a shing an nr Shy i SUAMg, Opon the frontiers 


e fo is an extract from a letter from Brussels, received 
in London on the 12th:—‘** Nothing has occurred since the express 
forwarded t0 you, this afternoon, with the particulars of the aecept- 
ance of the Belgian. We are all alive—preparations are already 
making for an i jon on the must magnificent scale. The 
Prince is expected on pon I had no conception of his popu- 
larity. In every cabaret you hear nothi t praises of his private 
character, and the immense benefits is likely to receive 
fiom hisreign. The Catholic Preists are favorably inclined.” 
The defeat of Gen. Guilgud is contradicted. 

» A medical council had been recently held at St. Petersburg, which 
was attended by 40 physicians. Thirty eight of them declared it to 
be their opinion that the cholcra is contagious, and only two main- 
tained the contrary. } . . 

The cholera rages with ingreasing violence in most of the places 
it has reached. in Riga, on the 22d, there were 90 fresh cases, and 
30 deaths; in Mittan, from the 18th of May till the 5th June, 186 
persone were attacked, of whom 106 died ; in Lemberg, from the 
12th to the 23d ult. there were 1,299 fresh cases; 311 had recover- 
ed and 600 died- According to the accounts from Berlin, the cho- 
lera has found its way to Cracow ; and in Jassy {Moldavia} it-was 
raging to a fearful extent ; an average of 120 persons, in a population 
of 40,000, were dying daily. 

-Coxsetr has been tried for an alleged libel, tending to excite the 
farming laborers to destroy thrashing machines, &c. The jury 
could not agree, and were discharged.—Cobbett claims this as an 
acquittance, 

Lonpon, Tuesday evening, July 13.—The Funds have again 
risen ; this is no doubt owing to the supposition that the Belgian 
affair is settled, and to the favorable result of the French Electioas. 
Consols which left off yesterday at $4, closed to-day at 843-8 4.— 
There has been more business than usual doing in the foreign 
market. ‘ 

Liverpool Corn Market, Wednesday July 14.—Our Cotton market 
still continues in the same dull, heavy state. The business doing 
18 very moderate, yet prices are much the same as last week. The 
sales wereon Saturday 2000—Monday, 2000—Tuesday 1500. 





FOR THE WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM IN ENGLAND. 

No one who is acquainted with the disposition and actions of the 
Tories in the English House of Peers, can for one moment doubt 
the possibility of the parliamentary reform bill being lost, by a large 
majority, at the second reading of the bill in that house 
What effect will be produced thereby on the minds of the starving 
and exasperated English working classes, time will show. But even 
if the bill do pass into a law, 1 see no possibility of preventing a 
blowing up of the English System of Finance. Suppose the bill be- 
come a law ; when the first parliament under that law shall assem- 
ble, it must immediately set to work 

To reduce Taxation, 

Abolish or amend the Tithe Laws, 
Dismiss part of the Standing Army, and 
Lower t/.. interest of the National Debt. 

It will not bea question whether these shall be done; but, 
which of them shall be done first. “A most dangerous experi- 
ment will that be of attempting to reduce the interest of the Nation- 
al Debt. The yearly interest is upwards of Tarrry-onet miLLI0N? 
sterling ! andthe principal, above Exgur HUNDRED mittions!! The 
slightest suspicion that the goverument seriously contemplate a re- 
duction of the interest, will, of course, induce many stock-holders 
tosellout. Wheneverthe stock-jobbers perceive a disposition in 
the public fo sell, they always manage to get rid of theft own stock 
Sirst, and having done so, they continue tofdepress the funds by every 
means in their power, until the public change their opinions, and 
become buyers again. The Jobbers then change their battery, and 
as they before manufactured all kinds of alarming reports to cause 
the funds to continue falling, so now they stick at nothing in the 
shape of a lie to make the funds rise. A fall in the funds is the 
\ greatest evilthat can befal an English ministry—nothing but the 
ticklish state of the English funding system, kept the tories of Eng- 

land from attempting to crush liberty in France and in Belgium 
at the present time, as they did but too successfully in France in 
1793. 

When the causes which hitherto have effected a fall in the Eng- 
lish funds have passed away, ‘the funds have risen again to fheir 
former price, but, when they shall egain decline, and a reduction of 


interest be the cause, that cause being permanent, the effect must be 
Sv luACWiIsU. 


But the most momentous affair is the charter of the, Bank of Eng- 
land. Only twoor three years will elapse before the charter ex- 
pires ; witha reformed parliament it cannot be renewed, and the 
people will very early call on that parliament to declare their in- 
tentions in regard to the Bank. The moment it shall be known, 
that the charter will not be renewed, public confidence in that es- 
tablishment will be shaken; the bank notes in circulation will be 
lessened in amount ; in short, a run will commence. So far back 
as the year 1797, the directors declared themselves insolvent, and 
but for the assistance of the mimstry of Pitt, must have closed their 
doors. Matters have been going on worse and worse with them 
eversince. Inthe year 1827, at aquarterly meeting, although they 
declared a dividend, yet the directors owned, in reply to some ques- 
tions put tothe chairman by Mr. Young, one of the proprietors, 
that they were worse off than in the year 1797. Fortunately for the 
bank the Government owes it Eceven Muixions sterling, and until 
this little account is closed (Ido not say paid) there must be some 
politeness shown by the ministry to the bank directors. 

But the people of England care nothing about thedirectors. When 
they see that by the loss of their monopolizing charter, the Bank of 
England is brought to a level with the private banks of Lombardy 
street, London, or with a bank in any country town in England, 
Bank of England notes will no longer be preferred to the notes of 
other banks. The knowing ones will soon show a reluctance to take 
Bank of England notes in payment, if gold can be had; and this 
disposition will soon find its way into the minds of the simple ones, 
or working people, (lower orders, as they are styled in England)—a 
run follows, the reformed Parliament dare not interfere, and the 
insolvent Bank of England stops payment. 

But what important events must inevitably follow. England in- 
vented the first National Bank ; that Bank issued the first small paper 
money ; on that Bank and its paper was built that infernal structure, 
the English national debt. Other nations, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, have formed national debts, banks, and paper money on the 
English system. 

‘The destruction of that system in England places in jeopardy 
banking, funding, and paper money making, throughout the world, 
the United States motexcepted. If 1 could look into futurity, I should 
like to know what description of business would be carried on in 
Wall street seven years after the death of the venerable bank of 
England. 

This essay contains little more than assertions, but I will shortly 
place before the working men a “ History of the Bank of England,” 
and therein they will see a string of notorious facts, sufficient to 
justify all the prophecies of A JOURNEYMAN PRINTER. 


FOR THE WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 

Haverstraw, N. Y. August 23d, 1831. 
A CAMP MEETING. 
Gentlemen—While on a visit at this place, cariosity attracted 
‘me to the Reform Methodist Camp Meeting, which commenced 
here on Friday last. Having never before witnessed a scene of 
the kind, and believing that many of your readers, like myself, 
have never thought these Meetings worthy of their attention, I 
shall, through the medium of your columns, by your permission, 
endeavor to describe, if possible, the scenes which I witnessed at 
Haverstraw. 

On Saturday morningI left my residence, which is about two 
miles from the Camp Ground, with the intention of visiting that 
place. On arriving within about half the distance, my ears were 
saluted with the most awful screeching, shouting and hallooing I 
ever heard. ‘I immediately enquired of my friend, a resident here, 
who was in company, the cause of this singular noise ; he informed 
me that it was the brothers and sisters on the Camp Ground praying 
and singing. On my nearing the spot, these dismal sounds became 
louder and louder, and on arriving there, such a scene I never before 
beheld—some praying, some singing, some groaning, some screech- 
ing, some beating their breasts, sume tearing their hair, and some 
rolling and bellowing in their tents. They certainly appeared to 
me more like a set of lunatics than rational beings, 

A short time after my arrival, two of the Holy Brethren sounded 
their trumpets as the signal for preaching. The congregation be- 
ing seated, the ladies on one side and the gentlemen on the other, and 
the brothers and sisters mingled together around the altar, with some 
of the fat Priests crawling among them, ary on these 





bellowing at the altar, who not having arrived at the age of discre- 
tion, were actually frightened to it, by being told that if théy did 
not repent and come to the altar, they would be doomed to ever — 
lasting damnation ! , 


theirconquests. 1 noticed several young children kneeling se | 


their long, sanctified faces under the ladies’ hats, and enquire if 
they had got religion, and if they did not wish to come up to the 
altar and repent of their sins, otherwise they would be doomed to | 
eternal punishment ! 
Now, gentlemen, I am as fond of hearing a good moral lecture or 
a good sermon, as any person; but these Meetings and discourses | 
must, in my opinion, begisgusting and appear absurd to any person | 
of common intellect. They, as I think, corrupt the morals and ruin | 
more of (he community, females more especially, than any other | 
plan I could think of. 
The days of a Camp Meeting are kept by the country people as 
holy days ; they are drawn by them from their domestic duties, and 
large numbers of them, from the hoary headed to the youth of ten | 
years, arc to be seen at the taverns and dram shops, drinking and | 
carousing till the meeting breaks up, when they return home sick 
and pennyless, and then, when too late, going to Camp | 
Meeting. as 

I learned from respectable authority, thet a larget 
ladies who attended the meeting at this place last ~year, bet | 
ter have staid at home and ——— = 5 { 


I understand that there is another Meeting of this thet: 















- 


of young | 


at Croton, directly opposite this place, on the 5th of ing 






month, at which I hope some of you: attend, and give (pub 
lica more striking picture of the cent can > ! 
__ +, CITIZEN YORK. 





Child Stealing.—A colored girl’ about 16 or 17 
years was committed to Bridewell y on acharge of having 
stolen a fine boy aged 4 years from his‘ fathers residence in this city. 
It appears that the prisoner was stopped at Harlem yesterday morn- 
ing by Mr. Bradshaw, who witnessed the unwillingness of the child 
to go with her. Mr. B. observed somethivg fingular in the beha- 
vior of the girl, and on asking her some questions as to who the 
parents of the child were, she appeared so confused that his suspi- 
cions increased ; he then spoke to the child, who stated his name 
was Charles Green, that his father lived in North street, and that 
he wished to go home. Mr. B. immediately arrested the girl and 
had her brought into the city, where the child was delivered to his 
parents, whose anxiety on missing him may be easily imagined. The 
gl was Committed to prison. She states that she was born in New 
Rochelle, in the family of Mr. Pelor ; she acknowledges that she 
took the child away, that they were carried out to Harlem by a co- 
lored person named Evertson; and that she intendedto lcave the 
child with some of her relatives near New Rochelle. A silver watch 
and a bead purse containing a five do!lar bill and some cappers 
were found in her possession, and these she says she stole froma 
colored womau. Her appearance and manter indicate simplicity 
or ignorance. She states that Evertson had no participation in steal- 
ng the child.— Cou rier. 


| 





A Child Missing.—On Friday last, a boy aged about 9 years, na- 
med William Hannah, left his father’s residence, 111 Broom street, 
and has pot since been heard of. It 1s feared that he may have fall- 
en into the water and got drowned. Any iniormation respecting 
him would be thankfully received by his parents —Courier. 





Coroner's Inquest.—The Coroner of Williamsburg was called to 
view the body of Owen M’Farren, who came to his death by the | 
bank caving on him while at work ou Fourih street, in the village of 
Williamebnrg. RILEY CLARK, Coroner. 
August 19, 1831. 


NEW ORLEANS, August 6. 
We feel pleased and grateful to have it in our power to aimnounce 
to our absent fellow citizens the continued health of our city. 
There has not been, as yet, the least intimation given of the exist- 
eace of yellow fever, or even a notice of its incipient stages. 
. 


ITEMS. 

Col. R. M. Johnson's letter to Mr. Berrien will be found in our 
columns. There is no mystification about the Colonel’s letters— 
they are short and comprehensive, such as the people can under- 
stand without explanation upon explanation, as in the case of Mr. 
Ingham.—Reading Chronicle. 

The true friends of the cause of temperance may rejoice if Con- 
ress should ratify the conditional stipulation which our minister at | 
aris is said to have made, forthe reduction of duties on French | 

wines.—National Gazette. 

It having been rumored that the Legislative Council of Florida | 
contemplated a removal of the seat of government of that territory 
from ‘Ta!lahassee, in consequence ef the badness of the weter, a 




















‘ 


but whiskey. 


from Copenhagen, states that the King of Deamark has given a con- 


loudest acclamations.—London Cuurier. 


Mr. Northcote tells us that a Clergyman, a friend of Mr. Opie, 
declared to him that he once delivered ong af Sir, Joshua Reynolds’ 
no other alteration than in such words as made it applicable to mo- 
rals instead of the fine arts. 


The latest recipe for curing corns :—-Perforate the cora witha 


cuted, the corn will be blown into ten thousand atoms! 


ledge of a new and easy medicine for this afflicting malady ; and se- | 
veral inveterate cases are mentioned, in which she has effected a 
complete cure. | 


neer Department at Washington, to examine the route of the con- | 
templated rai! road from the Hudson river to the Ohio Canal. The | 


distance is about 500 miles. 
Mr. T. Campbe!! has undertaken to write the life of Mrs. Siddons, | 


in consequence of her own request, bequeathed tn writing. She has | 
Jeft considerable materials for her biography, and her daughter and 


their desire to go away, because they could not buy aglass of grog 
from one end of the town to the other. 

Melancholy Accident.—On Monday afternoon, a son of Mr. Rey- 
nolde, at the upper dock, Poughkeepsie, fell out of a small boat in 
the North river, and was drowned. 


On Sunday and Monday cflast week, the greatest rain recollect- 
ed for half a century feil about King William Co Va.: mill dams of 
100 years standing, gut houses, wheat stacks and fences were wash- 
ed away. 


Some of the leaders really had the impudence to come and thrust} 


wit expresses his astonishment in one of their papers that they | 
should care ebout the quality of the water, when they drink nothing | 
: | 


stitution to his subjects, and that it was proclaimed amidst thvir | 


. . ° 2 ’ Se a. 
small gimlet or boaring bit; then enlarge the lower part of the | ™arasmus 5; old age 2; 


° ~ ‘ . * >. *,1! y ° ). 5 —— . - 
same with a pen knife or small gouge, fill the cavity with Dupont’s | SPFUe = 5 sti!l born 12; teething 3; unknown 1; whooping cough 5; 
best gunpowder, apply a match, and if the process is properly exe- | W°r™8 !- 


| 
New Cure for Cancers.—Mrs. Alfred Hull, a poor woman of | 
Saratoga county, is stated by a writer in the Argus to have the know- | to Jenkins, Merritt & Co. 


friends have promised more. 


; stow. 150 steerage pass rs. 
The Newburyport Herald says acrew paid off lately, declared fag ere ep os 


pre PHE MOTELS LAMLNG FOR HEM 20d. 
, My child was beautiful and brave ! 
b opening flower of spring ; 
Ile moulders in a distant grave, 
A cold, forgotten thing— 
Forgotten ! yes, by all but me, 
As e’en the best belov’d must be- - 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest ' » 
Methinks "t had been a oomfort now 
To have caught his parting breath, 
Had I been near, from his damp brow 
To wipe the dews of death— 
With one long, lingering kiss, to Close 
llis eyelids for the last repose — 
Farewell ! farewe#, my dearest ' 
I jittle thought such wish to prove, 
When cradled on my breast, 
And witha mother’s cautious love, 
Kis sleeping lids I prest— 
Alas! alas! his dying head 
Was pillow’d on a colder bed— ? 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest ! 
They told me Vict’ry’s laurels wreathed 
His yquthful temples round ; 
That * Vici’ry !” from his lips was breathed 
» The last exulting sound— 
Cold comfort to a mother’s ear 
Who long’d his living woice to hear! 
Farewell! farewell, my deares: ' 
Ev’n so thy gallant father died, 
When thou, poor orphan child! 
\ A helpless prattler at my side, 
My widow’d grief beguiled— 
But now, bereaved of ali in thee, 
What earthly voice shall comfort me ? 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest ! ANON. 
mar 








MARRIED, 

On Friday evening, 19th inst. by the Rev. James Davies, Mr. Mar- 
tin Warner, to Miss Ann Jones, both of this city. 

On Thursday the 18th instant, at Trenton, N. J., by the Rev. Dr. 
Beasley, Prince Lucien Murat, second soa of Joachim Murat, the 
late ex-king of Naples, to Carolinc Georgiana, youngest daughter of 
the late Major Thomas Frazer, of South Carolina. 

Tuesday morning, by the Rev. A. Maclay, Mr. Louis Luther Bar 
nes, to Miss Rosalie Vidal. 

On Monday evening !ast, by the Rev. Mr. Clough, Mr. John Va- 
‘entine Luff, to Miss Margery Feamster, both of this city. 

Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Cyrus Mason, Jas. R. Wescoat, 
to Maria S. white, all of this cify. 

At Skaneateles, Onondaga co. Isaac S. Allen, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Cayuga Patriot, Auburn, to Miss Susan Mott, of the for- 
mer place. 

On Wednesday morniag, by the Rev. Cyrus Mason, Dennison 
Olmsted, Professor of Natural Philosophy in Yale College, to Miss 
Julia Mason, sister of the Rav. C. Masofi, of this city. 











DIED, 

On Sunday last, after a short illness, Mr. John McLaren, a native 
of the county of Antrim, Ireland, in the Juth year of his age 

Monday afternoon, Mathew Morrison, in the 34th year of his age. 

Monday, Anthony Y. son of Anthony Moffat, aged 7 months. 

On the 20th inst. suddenly, Mrs. Mary Ann Burritt, aged 42 years, 

Tuesday morning, after a gho.t and paiuful illness, James Ewin, 
in the 59th year.of his age. 

Tuesday evening, afier a long and painful iNness, Deborah Ewin, 
wife of the above, in the 58ih year of his age. 

Tuesday morning, Mrs. Laura Ann Smith, aged 20 years and five 
months, daughter of Elias and Hannah Kettel. 

_ Wednesday, Maria, daughter of Henry Lloyd, aged 4 years. 
Wednesday evening, suddenly, Wm. Kilpatrick, aged 30 years 
At Marseilles, on tha 16th June last, Robert P. Macomber, M. D 

Surgeon of U. S. ship Ontario, aged 27 years. 

In Gonsnebshocgh, Warren Co. on the 9th inst. Mrs. Joanna 
Sheldon, wife of Mr. Job Sheldon, in the 73d year of her age. 

At Sea, on th. 8d July, by being washed overboard on his passa 
from Buenos Ayres to New-York, Mr. Thomas Youle, Mate of t 
brig Wanderer, and belontring to this city. 

At Baltimore, 15th inst. Mary Fredericks, a colored woman, at 
the advanced age of one hundred and twelve years. 

Thursdey morning, in the 26th year of his age, Mr. John C. Stage 

Thursday, Mrs. Mary F. Triple, in the 23d year of her age. 

Same day, Mrs. Hannah Keenan, aged 37. Gideon F. Clark, aged 
35 years. Anne Muir, relict of Wm. Muir, deceased, aged 74. Jolin 
B. Corse, aged 35. William Steward, aged 66 years. 

On the 24th inst. Mr John Young, in the G5th year of his age. 

At Bristol, R. f. on the 15th inst. Caroline Yates, aged 18 month, 
daughter of John N, Lansing. 

At Tallahassee, onthe 2ist ult. David Davidson, Cashier of the 
bank of Florida, and formerly of this city. 

WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 

The City Inspector reports the deat of 163 persons during the 
week ending on Saturday the 20th inst., viz. 26 men, 25 women, 69 
boys, and 47 girls. Of whom 63 were of or nnder the oge of } year, 
22 betwaen 1 and 2, 13 between? and 5, 10 between Sand iv, 2p 


ge 
he 


; ! tween 10 and 20, 10 between 20 and 30, 15 between 30 and 40, I> 
Denmark.—A gentleman, who has just arrived in this country | 


| between 49 and 50, 7 bétween 50 and 60, 5 between 60 and 7U, | 
| between 80 and 99, and 1 between 90 and 100. 

Diseases—Appplexy 1; casualty 1; childbed 1; cholera morbus i ; 
colic 2; consumption 20; convulsions 15; contusion | ; diarrhoea 
|6; drinking cold water 4; dropsy 4; dropsy in the chest]; dropsy 
|in. the head 9; drowned 1; dysentery 9; fever2; fever, billious 1 ; 

“wey sneer rr 


bow tony 2, sevely cCudtcnt £, fever, seniftr 15 Mux 


| infantile 15; hives or croup 3; inflammation of the bowels 6; in- 


flammation of the brain 2; inflanmation of the chest 2; infamm:- 
| tion of the liver 2; inflammation of the stomach 2; intemperance 1 ; 
small pox5; sore throat 1; spasms 1; 


~ 





ABRAHAM D. STEPHENS, City luspector. 
ARRIVALS DURING THE PAST WEEK. 
Ship Thomas Dickason, Anthony, Liverpool, June 22, with mdze, 





Fr ship Genie, Guignard, Bordeaux, 51 ds, with brandy, wine, &c, 
to J: Mell & Co. 3 passengers. 
Ship United States, Winsor, from Havre, July 4th, with mdze to 


De Witt Clinton, Esq. has received instructions from the Engi- | Crassous & Boyd. — 62 steerage passeng 2rs. 


Ship Helvetia, Miner, (of Boston,) Havre, 50 days, to De Rham, 
Isclin & Moore. 117 passengers. 

Ship Ceres, Thayer, Liverpool, July 2d, with mdze, to J. Taylor 
& Son. 115 passengers. 

Ship Camillus, Niven, Greenock, July 3d. 117 passengers. 

Ship Aspasia, Bennett, Marseilles, June 24th, with 250 tons of salt. 

Ship John Lintor, Wilbray, Liverpool, 7th July, toC. & J. Bar- 


Ship Alexander, Pray, (ot Portsmouth,) Liverpool, July 8th. 

Ship Brighton, Huttleson, Gottenburg, June 29th, with 375 tons 
iron, to Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Ship Mary Howland, Liverpool, 13th July, with mdze,to J. If 
Howland. 

Ship Bayard, Smith, Liverpool, 44 days, with mdze to L. Lauret. 

Ship Lycurgus, Coffin, Havre, sailed June 20th, 101 passengers, 














The Shakers in Harvard are building a barn, says the Charlestown | 
Aurora, supposed the largest on the Continent, 150 feet long, 45 
wide, 4 stories high and estimated to cost $3000. It is calculated 
to drive in from the hill side, on the upper floors and pitch the hay | 
down, making the labor light. 

There is no paper mill in W. Tennessee, nor N. Alabama, though 
much paper is used. 

A colored woman named Mary Fredericks, died lately in Balti- 
more, at the advanced age of 112 years. 


vomited ——- 








Jin ones Thief— A while ago, a man made application toa 
house inUnion street fur something to eat, stating that he was .ery 
poor and hungry. The occupants kindly took him in and gave him 
abreakfast. After he had eat his fill, Ape lady who was sitting 
in the room observed him take a watch from the chimney piece, and 
secreteit about his person. She immediately closed the door and 
placed herself against it, at the same time calling for assistance. 
Another female came, and both of the ladies manifesting great and 
praiseworthy courage, the yillain was induced, to save farther trou- 
| ble, to give up the watch, though he had at first exhibited a deter- 
| mination to escape with it. It is to be regretted that the ladies 
permitted him to get off. An ungrateful wretch, like him, deserves 
the most condign punishment.—Aliany Daily Advertiser. 





Churches in the United States in 1831.—It has been ascertained 
that there are now in the United States, more than 12,000 churches. 
The principal religious denominations are Baptists and Methodists, 
who have together 4484 churches ; the Presbyterians have 1472 
churches ; the Congregationalists have,1381 churches; the Episco- 
palians are also numerous and have 922 charches ; the Roman Ca- 
tholics have 784 churches ; the Datch Reformed 602 churches ; the 
Friends have 468 societies ; the Universalits have 298 churches ; 
the Lutherans have 240 churches; the Unitarians have 127 church- 
es ; the Jews hzve 96 synag ; the Calvinistic Baptists have 84 
churches ; the Swedenborgians 73 churches ; and the Mora- 
vians 56 churches.— Boston Courter. , 


{From the Albany Daily Advertiser. | 
Mohawk and Hudson Ra .— We understand the Locomotive 
Engine is again on the road, will in a_ few days e the 
use of horses. The travel contin Five hundred persons per 
day are a fair average, and wen a locomotive rangit will be doubled, 
inasmuch as there are now stages running at rvals of time to 
accommodate those who do not arrive at the three stated hours to 
which by the use of horses the company is now confined. The 
Manchester road realized to its proprietors $90,000 in nine weeks. 
This one (half its length) will go near realizing half this amount in 
the same time. At the present rate of travel it will be about 
34,000, and if it increases it will come up to $45,000, or nearly so, 
or the nine weeks! ; 


Gymnotus Electricus, or Electrical Eel.— Two fine living speci- 
mens of this extraordinary creature have just been received by Mr. 
Peale, and are placed in his Museum for exhibition, where they will | 
remain but a short time. ‘They inhabit the Surinam river, and have 
the remarkable faculty of inflicting an Electric or Galvanic shock to 
those who touch them, resembling the shock. of the Galvanic appa: 
ratus, even communicating it througha number holding hands. 
A large fin, at theunder part of the body, extends from the head to 
the tail, ss a singular operation chiefly directs the movement of 
the animal.—Standard. 


» 
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{From the Charleston sp Gazette. } 








occasions, the preaching commenced, and at nearly every ot 
word of the discourse, there were loud groanings of Glory, 
lujah, God send the Power, &c. 

After the preaching ended,’ prayer meetings commenced at 


sung and prayed themselves hoarse ; the eyes ofsome were much 





M’Farland, and hurt two men. Inthe Jersey woods, about two 
miles N. E. of Cooper’s ferry, atree wae struck and set on fire 


swollen by crying ; some swooned away as if in a fainting ft, 
while some of their beloved leaders were smiling and giggling at 








veral of the tents,and atthe altar. Someof the converted actually a 


¢ Native Silk Worm.—By‘% letter from to the Board of Di- 

of National Industry, Mexico, we learu that the quantity of 

uced by the immense forests of that state is truly as- 

The worms which produce it are fed on the heaves of 

guayabo, an evergreen with small leaves, or on those 0 oak ; 
the finest silk is that of worms which feed on the former. 

worms are said to be those which a Chinese author de- 


Ship Martha, Snow, Marseilles, July 3d, with salt, mdze, dc. 
16 BROADWAY ONCE MORE—Drawn numbers of 
the extra class No. 24 New York Lottery : 
50 33 63 44 62 43 12 35 47 61 

Ticket combination 33 47 50,a whole prize of $1,000 ; 43 50 CJ, 
half of 1000; 50 61 63,jquarter of 800; 12 47 50, quarter of 500, 
besides several of 200 and 150, were allsoldat J. L. CLARK’S Tru- 
ly Lucky Office. Such good fortune requires no comment. 

ON WEDNESDAY, Sist Apgust, will be drawn the scheme of 
25th claes extra, 66 No. Lottery, 10 drawn ballots, prizes $15,000, 
5,000, 2,000, 1,300, 1,100, 50f 1,000, 10 of 500, 10 of 300, 10 of 
200, 20 of 150, 20 of 120, 40 of 100, &e--&e. &e. Please call aad 
get these prizes. ‘Tickets $4—halves $2—quarters $1, 

On the 2Ist of September, will be drawn jn this city, Class 138, ex- 
tra, being the second gigantic scheme, from which Clark intends 
favoring his patrons. . 

Scheme—1 prize of $50,000—1 of 40,000—1 of 30,000—1 of 20,- 
000-—1 of 10,000—1 of 5580—6 of 2500—12 of 1000—12 of 500—24 
of 300—60 of 200—180 of S0—180 of 50 2340 of 32—15660 of 16.- 
Tickets $16, halves 8, quarters 4, eighths 2. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES € URRENT, 
NEW-YORK, AUGUST 27, 1831. : 
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scribe’ by the name of Z'usen-Kyen, or 7'yan Ryan, which are rais- 
ed in that country, and with this silk they make the stuff which they 
called Kyen Cheu, which is a handsome drugget, and so much es 
teemed that it sometimes selle as high as the iirst tissues of China. 


ASHES. {New Orleans,...... 30a 31 
Pot, Istsort,100 lbs. 4 85 a ne none 
OS ee ---. 9158 a & 2 OILS. 

CANDLES. Whale, gal,...... 32a Gt 
Mould, tallow, lb.. 11a  114;Sperm, sum. str. . 72a 
Dipped, do...... 10 a. 11 |Do, winter do. 90a 95 

OPP eee 27a 29 |Linseed, Am...... 1 a 1§3 
CLOVERSEED,ib Oa 00; Do. Dautch,... a 
COFFEE, Cuba,!b 10}a 12}|/ PROVISIONS. 

“ Java,.. Ilja 12}|/Beef, mess, bbl. . 7 75 a 8 50 
FISH. Do. prime,....... 475 a5 25 
Dry cod, cwf...... 2 37 a 2 62 \Butter,NY.dairy,Ib 13a 15 

tests anne . 1 623a 1 75 Do. shipping,... Wai Ii 
Pickled cod, % i .375a4 \flo "s Lard, ...... 9a W 
Mackerel, No. 1,.. -.a Pork, mess, bbl. ..14 00 al4 75 
Shad, (Ct.) mess,.. 8 50 a 9 25 | Do. prime,...... 11 00 all 25 
Herrings, ........ 2 73a Cheese, Amer. Ib. . Sia 7 
FLAX, Am. lb. ... 8a 9 |Hams, northern,.. 0a 11 
FLOUR & MEAL. RICE, 100 Ibs..... 2 75 a 3 50 
N.Y. sup.bbl..... 5 254 SALT. 

Rye Flour,..... . 3 624 3 75 |Turk’s Island,bu.. 48a 
Indian Meal, ..... 3 624a 3 75 |St. Ubes,........ ~ 4a 
GRAIN. BABOORs..-ccccaces | Ce 
Wheat, N. R. bush. a Liverpool,ground,. 43a 
“© Virginia,.... 1 12 a 1 15 |SOAP. 
Rye,........-. --- 8a 80 |N. Y. brown, Ib.... 5a 6 
Corn, yel.N....... 73a 75 |Castile,....... equ .. BS 
Oats,........ .-. 35@ 41 |SUGARS. 
Barley, ..-----+ + a Havana, white, lb. ra 11 
Beans, pr.tce.7 bu. 7 50a 950) Do. brown,... 64a 74 
HIDES. New Orleans,..... 4a 7 
LaPl.&RioGr.lb. 16a 16MLoaf... .....-.. - i4ja 164 
S. Am. horse, pce.. 1 50 a 1 55 |Lump,........... W3a- 14 
HOPS, first sort,!b. 8a 9 |TALLOW, Am. lb. 9a 
HEMP. ‘* . Foreign,. a 
Manilla, ton, ...... 220 2230 = | TEAS. 
Amer. dew rot.. . 150 al75 Imperial, Ib... -. 110a1 44 
ROP Pr a |Gunpowder,.... 110a1 50 
Rusgia, clern. ton,. 220 a235 OS eae 90 a 1 20 
LUMBER. Young Hyson,.... 88 a 1 20 
Boards, N.R. m. ft. al5 Hyson Skin,...... 55a 80 
do Easternpine,.16 al? jSouchong, ose 56a 7 
ak, Georgia, do.25 a35 SOE ees 40a 45 
mtiing,pine,...15 al6 | TOBACCO. 
oah,....20 a25 \Richmond, Ib. .... 3a (66 
Shingles, pine, 250a3 Cuba, (in parcels) Jia 22 
Timber, ozk, sq. ft. 20a 25 WOOL. 
oops, per m 25. 023 $$(Meriny Am. Ib. 45a 75 
ves Wo. pipe,25 = a8 Saxony, Am. ‘“ Wai 72 
ASSES. ‘Lambs’, super. “ GOa 65 
Hav’a & Mst’asgal $26 a 29 (Smyrna, “ 3a 40 
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the tenure by whith the judges hold their office, 


all 
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MR. CALHOUN'’S SENTIMENTS: 


[Concluded from first page.) 

than where the distinct interests exists in separate classes. The 
necessity is, in truth, greater, as such separae and dissimilar geo- 

raphical interests are more liable to come into conflict, and more 
Jengorens when in that state, than those of any other description ; 
80 much so that ours is the first instance on record, where they have 
not formed, in an extensive territory, separate and independent com- 
munties, or subjected the whole to despotic sway. That such may not 
be our unhappy fate also, is the sincere prayer of every lover of 
his country. 

So numerous and diversified are the interests of our country, that 
they could not be fairly reprosented in a single government, organ- 
ised so as to give to each great aud leading interest 9 separate and 
distinet voice, as in the governments to which I have referred. A 
plan was then adopted better suiied to our situation, but perfectly 
rovel in its character. The powers of the Government were divi- 
ded, not as heretofore, in reference to classes, but geographically. 
One General Government was formed for the whole, to which was 
delegated all the powers supposed to be necessary to regulate the 
iuterests common to all the States, others subject to the separate 
control of the States, being, from their Jocal and peculiar charac- 
ter, euch that they could not be subject to the will of the whole 
Union, withoat the certain hazard of inj!stice”and oppression. It 
was thus that the interests of the whele were subjected, as they 
ought to be, to the will of the whole, while the peculiar and local 
interests were left under the control of the States separately, to 
whose custody only they could be safely coufided. This distribution 
of power, settled solemnly by a constitutional compact, to which all 
the States are parties, constitutes the peculiar character and excel- 
lence of our political system. It is truly and emphatically mert- 
can, without example or parallel 





t. 

To realize its perfection, we must view the General Government 
andthe States a a whole; eachin its proper sphere, sovereign and 
independent, each perfectly adapted to their respective object ; the 
State acting separately, representing and protecting the local and | 


peculiar interests ; acting jointly through one General Government, 
with the weight respectively assigned to each by the constitution, 
representing and protecting the interests of the whole; and thus 
perfecting, by an admirable, but simple arrangement, the great 


principle of representation and responsibility, without which no go- 


the provisions in many other respects, materially vary the case. its 
highest possible effect would be to retard, and not finally to resist, 
the of e dominant majority. . Y ae 
is useless to multiply arguments. Were it possible, that 

re could settle.a question where the passions and interests of 
men are concerned, this point would have been long since settled 
for ever, by the State of Virginia. The report of her islature, to 
which I have already referred, has really, »n my opinion, placed it 
beyond controversy. Speaking in reference to this subject it says, 
it has been objected” [to the right of a State to interpose for the 
protection, of her reserved rights) * that the Judical authority is to 
be regarded as the sole expositor of the Constitution ; on this objec- 
tion it might be observed, first, that there may be instances of usurp- 
ed powers, which the forms of the Constitution could draw within 
the control of the Judical Department ; secondly, that if the deci- 
sion of the Judiciary be raised above the sovereign parties to the 
constitution, the decisions of the other de ments, not carried by 
the forms of the Constitution before the Judiciary, must be equally 
authoritative and fine! with the decision of thatdepartment. But 
the proper anewer to the objection is that the resolution to the Ge- 
neral Assembly relates to those great and extraordinary eases, In 
which all of the forms of the constitution may prove ineffectual 
against infractions dangerous to the essential rights of the parties 
to it. The resolution supposes, that dangerous powers not delega- 
ted, may not only be usurped and executed by the other depart 
ments, but that the Judical Department may also exercise, or. sabc- 
tion dangerous powers beyond the grantof the Cgnstitution, and 
consequently that the ultimate right of the parties to the Constitu- 
tion to judge, whether the Compact has been dangerously violated, 
must extend to violatious by one delegated authority, as well as by 
another—by the Judiciary, as well as by the Executive or Legisla- 
tive.” . 7 = 

Agaimst 4iese conclusive arguments, as they scem to me, it is ob- 
Socted, that if one party has a right to judge of infractions of the 
censtitution, so has the other, and that consequently in dases of 
contested powers between a State and the General Government, 
each would hove a right to maintain its opinion, as is the case when 
sovereign powers difler in the Construction of treaties or Compacts, 
and that of course, it would come to a mere question of force. The 
error is in the assumption, that ghe General Government is a party 
to the Constitutional Compact. The States, as has been shown, 
formed the compact, acting a8 sovereign and independent communi- 





vernment can be free or just. To preserve this sacred distribution, | 


as originally settled, by coercing each to move in his prescribed orb, | to any other government, within the orb of its powers, it is, never- 


isthe great and difficult problem, on the solution of which, the du- 


ration of our Constitution, of our Union, and in all probability, our ) reigns, and partaking in itsnature and object, of the character of a 


liberty, depends. How is this to be effected ¢ 

The question is new when applied to our peculiar political orga- 
nization ; where the separate and conflicting interests of society are 
presented by distinct, but connected Governments ; but it is in re- 
ality an old question under a new form, long =:nce perfectly eolved. 
Whenever seperate ond dissimilar interests have been separately 
representcl “ our Government; whenever the sovereign power 
has been divided inits exercise, the experience and wisdom of ages 
have devised but one mode, by which such political organization can 
be preserved; thé mode adopted in England, and by all Govera 


tres. Ihe General Government is but its creature ; and though in 
reality a government with all the rights and authority which belong 


theless, a government emanating from a compact between svve- 


joint commission, appointed to superintend and administer the in- 
terests in which all are jofntly concerned, but having, be ond its 
proper sphere, no more power than if it did not exist. To deny 
this euld be to deny the most incontestible facts, and the clearest 
conclusions ; while to acknowledge its truth 1s to destroy utterly 
the objection, that the appeal would be to force in the case suppo- 
sed. For ifeach party has a right to judge, then ander our syetem 
of government, the fina! cognizance of a question of contested pow- 
er would be in the States, and notin the General Governmen:. It 
would be the duty of the latter, a3 in all similar cases of a contest 





ments, ancient and modern, blessed with a Coastitutioa deserv.ng | 


io be called free ; to give to each co-estate the right to judge of ite | 


powers, with a negative, or veto on theacts of the others, in order 
Lo protect against encroachments, the intcrest it particularly repre- 
sents: a priaciple which ail our Constitutions recognize in thej die- 
tribution of power among their respective Departments, as essential 
to maintain the dependence ef each, but which to all, who will duly 
reflect on the subject, must appear, far more essestial, for the same 
object in that great and fundamental distribution of powers between 
the State and the General Government. So essential is the princi- 
ple that to withhold the right from either, where the sovereign pow- 
er is divided, ig in fact to annul the diwwision itself, and to consol)- 
date in the one, left in the exclusive possession of the right, all of 
the powers of the Government ; for it is not possible to distinguish, 
practically, between a Government having all power and the one 
baving the right to take what power it pleases. Nor does it in the 
least vary the principle, whether the distmbution of power between 
co estates, as in England, or between distinctly organized, but con- 
nected Governments, as with us. The reason is the same in both 
cases, while the necessity is greater in our case, as the danger of 
conflict is greater, where the interests ofa socrety are divided geo 

graphically, than inany other, as has already been shown. 

These truths do secm to me to be incontrovertible ; and Iamata 
loss to understand how any one who has maturely reflected on the 
nature of aur institutions, or who has read history, or studied the 
principle of free Governments to any purpose, can cal] them in 
question. ‘The explanation must, it appears to me, be sought in 
the fact, that in every free State, there are those who lock more to | 
the necessity of maintaining power than guarding agaiast its abu- 
Sea. Ido not intend reproact!:, but si.ply to state a fact, apparently 
necessary, to explain the contrariety of opinions among the ttelli- 
gent, where the abstract consideration of the subject would seem 
scarcely to admit of doubt. If such be the true cause, I must think 
the fear of weakening the Government too much in this case to be 
in a great measure unfounded, or, at jeast, that the danger is much | 
less trom that, than the opposite side. | du not deny that a power 
of so high a nature may be abused by 6 State ; but, when I ieflect 
that the States uneaimously calied the General Government into 
existence wits allits powers, which they freely surrendered on 
their part, under the conviction.that their common peace, safety 
sad prosperity required it ¢ that they are bound together bya com 
mon origin, and the recollection of acommon triumph in-the great 


and splendid achievément of their independence ; and that the 
strongest feelings of our nature, and among them the love of na- 
1onal power and distinction, are on the. side of the Union ; it does 


seem to me, that the fear which would strip the States of their so- | 


vereignty, and degrade them, in fact, to mere dependent corpora- | 
tinne, loet thay whined ds «hb ww ve oe ee ote ow tow ores Soere-e 


es “ Pha 
protection of those interests which they reserved under their own 
peculiar guardianship, when they created the General Govern- 
iment, is unnatural and unreasonable. If those who voluntarily 
created the system, cannot be trusted to preserve it, what power can? 
% So far from extreme danger, I hold that there never was a free 
State, in which this great conservative principle,gindispensable in 


between one or more of the principals and _— commission or 
agency, to refer the contest tothe principals themselves. Such 
are the plain dictates o reason and analogy both. On no sound 
principle can the agents have a righi to final cognizance, as against 
the principals, much less to use force against them, to maintain 
theirconetruction of their powers. Suen aright would be mon- 
strous—and has never, heretofore, been claimed in similar cases. 

That the doctrine is applicable to the ease of a contested power 
between the States and the General Government, we have the au 
thority not only of reason and analogy, but of the distinguished 
statesman already referredtco. Mr. Jefferson, ata late period of his 
life, after long experience and mature reflection, says—* With re- 
spect to our state and federal governments, I do not think their re 
lations are correctly understoud by foreigners. ‘They suppose the 
‘ormer subordinate to the latter. Thisisnot thecase. They are 
corordinate departments of one simple and integral whole. But, you 
may ask, if tle two departments should claimeach the same subject 
of power, where is the umpire to decide between them? In cases 
of little urgency or importance, the prudence of both parties will 
keep them aloof from the questionable ground ; but if it can neither 
be avoided ner compromised, a convention of the states must be 
called, to ascribe the doubtfu! power to that department which they 
may think best.” It is thus that our constitution, by authorising a- 
mendments, and by prescribing the authority and mode of making 
them, has. by a simple contrivance, with its characteristic wisdom. 
provided a power which, in the last resort, supersedes effectually 
the necessity, and even the pretext for force ; a power to which none 
can fairly object; with which the interests of all are safe ; which 
can definitely close all controversies in the only effectual mode, by 
freeing the compact of every defect and og by an amend 
ment oftheinstrument itself. It is impossible for human wisdom, 
in a system like ours, to devise another mode which shall be safe 
and effectual, and at the same time consistent with what are the re 
lations and acknowledged powers ef the two great departments of 
our government. It gives a beauty and security , e ular to ur sys- 
tem, which, if duly appreciated, will transmit ite blessings tot 
remotest generations ; but if not, our splendid anticipation of the 
future will prove but an empty dream. Stripped of allits covering, 
and the naked question 1s, whether ours is « fe.leral or consolidated 
government—a constitutional or absolute one—a government rest 
ing ultimately on the solid basis of the sovereignty of the states, or 
the unrestrained will of a majority—a form of government, as in al! 
other unlimited ones, in which injustice and Sislened and force mus: 
finally prevail. Let it never be forgotten, that where the majority rules, 
the minority is the sulject ; and that if we should absurdly attribute 
to the former the exclusive right of construing the constitution, 
there would be ia fact, between, the, sovereiga. snd subjects under 
the name, or serving the legitimate object of so sccred an imstru 
ment. 

ow the Statcs are to exercise this high power of interposition 

which conetitutes s9 essential a portion o° them reserved rghts, 
that it ctnnot be delegated without an enttre surrender of their sov 
reigntu, and converting our system from a federal into a consolida- 








all, was ever so safely lodged. In this, when the co-estates, repre- 
senting the dissimilar and connecting interests of the commanity, | 
came into contact, the only alternative was compromise, submission 
or force. Notso in ours. Should the General Government and a j 
State come into conflict, we a higher remedy.; the power | 
which called the Gexeral Government into existence, which gave it 
all of its authority, and can enlarge, contract, or abolish its powers 
at its pleasure, may be in oked ‘The States themeelves may be ap- 
pealed to, three-fourths of which, in fact, form a power, whose de 
crees are the Constitution itself and whose votes would silence all 
discontent. ‘Che utmost exteat, then, of the power is, that a State, 
acting in its sovereign capacity, as one of parties to the constitu- 
tiona] compact, may compe) the Government, created by that com 
pact, to submit a question touching its infraction to the parties 
who created it ; to avoid the supposed danger of which it is propo- 
sed to resort to the novel, the hazardoua, and, I must add, fatal pro- 
ject of giving to the General Government the sole and final right of 
interpreting the Constitution, thereby reversing the whole system, 
making that instrument the creature of its will, instead ofa rule of 
action impressed on it atits creation, and annihilating, in fact, the 
authority which imposed it, aud from which the Government itself 
dcrives its existence. 

That such would be the result, were tie right in question vested 
in the Legislative or executive Lranch of the Government is conce 
ded by all. No one has been so hardy as to assert, that Congress or 
the President ought to have the right, orto deny, that, if vested 
linally and exclusively in either, the consequences which I have sta 
ted would not necessarily follow ; but its advocates have been re- 
conciled to the doctrine, on the supposition, that there is one de 
partment of the General Government which, from its peculiar orga- 
ization, affords an independent tribunal] through which the Go- 
vernment may exercise the high authority, which is the subject of 
consideration, with perfect safety to all. 

I yield, I trust, to few, in my attachment tothe Judiciary Depart- 
ment. Iam fully sensible of its importance, and would maintain it 
to the fullest extent in its constitutional powers and independence ; 
but it is impossible for me to believe, that it ever was intended by 
the Constitution that it should exercise the power in question, or 
that it is competent to do so, and, if it were, that it would be a safe 
depository of the power. 

ts powers are judicial and not political, and are expressly confi- 
ned by the Constitution, ** to a!l cases in law and equity arising un- 
der this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and the trea- 
ties made under its authority”; ahd which | have high authority in 
——- excludes political questions, and comprehends those only 
where there are parties amenable to the process of the Court.* Nor 
is its incompetency leesclear than its want of constitutional autho- 
rity. There may bemany aid the most dangerous infractions on 
the part of Congress, of which, it is conceded by all, the,court as a 
judicial tribunal, oangot, from its nature, take cognizance. The 
Cariff iteelfis a strong case in point ; and the reason applies equally 
40 all others, where Congress perverts a power from an object intended 
fo one not inteided— the most insidious and dangerous to ail its pow- 
ers, more especially to the taxing and appropriating. But, supposing 
it competent to take cognizance of all infractions of every descrip 
tion, the inseparable objection eti]) remains, that it would not be a 
safe tribunal to exercise the power in question. 

It is a universal and fundamental political principle, that the pow- 
er to protect can safely be confided only to ove interested in pro 
tecting, or their responsible agents, a maxim not less truein private 
than public affairs. The danger in our system is, that the gencgal 
government, which represents the interests of the whole, may en- 
croach on the states, which represegt the peculiar and local {ater- 
ests, or that the latter may encroach on the former. In examining 
this point, we ought not to forget thatthe government, through all 
its departments, judicial as we! as others, is administered by dele- 
gated and responsible agents ; and thatthe power which really 
controls altimately all the movements, is not in the agents, but 
those who-elect or appoint them. To understand, then, its real 
character, and what would be the action of the system in aay sup- 

oseable case, we must raise our view from the mere agents {vu this 
high controlling power, which finally impels every mevement of the 
machine. ®y doing so, we shail find all under the control of the 
will of the majority, compounded of the majority of the states, ta- 
ken as corporate bodies, and the majority of the people of the states 
estimated in federal numbers. These united constitute the real and 
final power which impels and directs the movements of the general 
government. ‘The majority of the state# elect the majority of the 
senate ; of the people of the states, that of the house of representa- 
tives; the two united, the President ; ard a majority of the senate 
appoint judges ; a majority of = sud a majority of the senate 
and the house, with the President, really cxerciseall of the powers 
of the government. with the exception of the cases where the con- 
stitution requires @ greater number than a majority. The judges 
are, in fact, as truly the 7 seen representatives of this united majo 
rity, a8 the mejority of gress itself, or the President, is its legis- 
lative or exccutive representative ; and to confide the power to the 
judiciary to determine finally and conclusively, what powers are 

and what reserved, would be in reality to confide it te the 
Y, whose agents they are, and by whom they can be control- | 
led in various ways ; and of course to subject (a the funda- 
meatal principle of our system, and all sound ) 
the reserved powers of 1 local and 
of 
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interests they were intended to » to 


rity, against which the protection was 





| power, equally prave,{that they are, in the language of Jefferson, 


. the stronger, in order 


ted governmenf, isa question that the States only are competent to 
determine. The arguments which prove that they possess the 


‘ the rightful judges of the mode and measure of redress.” But the 
spirit of forbearance, as well as the nature of the right itself, forbids 
a recourse to it, except in cases of dangerous infractions of the Con 
stitution ; and then only in the last resort, when all reasonable hope 
of relief from the ordinary action of the governmeut has failed ; 
when if the right to interpose did not exist, the alternative would 
be submission and oppression on one side, or resistance by force on 
the other. That our system should afford, in such extreme cases, 
an intermediate point between these dire alteratives, by which the 
government may be brought to a pause, and thereby an interval ob 
tained to compromise differences. or, if practicable, be compelled 
to submit the question to a constitutéonal adjustment, through an 
appeal to the States themselves, is an evidence of its high wisdom ; 
an element not, as is supposed by seme, of weakness, but of 
strength; notof anarchy or revolution, but of peace and eafety.— 
Its general recognition would of itself n a great measure, tf not alto- 
gether, supersede the necessity of its exercise, by impressing on the 
moveinents of the goverment, that moderation and justice so essentiat 
to harmony and peace, ina country of such vast extent and diversity 
as ours ; and would, if controversy should come, turn the resent- 
ment of the aggrieved, from the system to those who had abused its 
powers, (a point all-important,) and cause them to seek redress, not 
an revolution or overthrow, but in reformation 111s, in fact, pro 
perly undexstood, @ substitute where the alternative would be force, 
tending to prevent, andtf that fails, to correct peaceably, the aberra- 
tions to which all political systems are liable, and which, if permitted 
to accumulate, without correction, must finally end in a general cu- 
tastrophe. 

{ have now said what I intended in reference to the abstract ques- 
tion of the relation of the States to the general government, and 
would here conclude, did 1 not believe that a mere general state 
ment on abstract question, without including that which may have 
caused its agitation, would be considered by many imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. Feeling that such would be justly the case, I am 
compelled, relunctantly, to touch on the Tariff, so far, at least, as 
may be nécessary to illustrate the opinions which have already ad- 
vanced. Anxious, however, to intrude as little as possible qn the 
public attention, I will be as brief as possible ; and with that view, 
wil, as far as may be consistent with my object, avoid all de- 
bateable topics. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist in relation to the princi- 
ple or tue effect ou the productive industry of the country, of the 
present, or any other Tariff of protection, there are certain political 
consequences flowing fromthe present, which none can doubt, and 
all must deplore. It would be in vain to attempt to conceal that it 
has divided the country intotwo great geographical divisions, and 
arrayed them against each cther,in opinion at least, if not interests 
also, on some of the most vital of political subjects; on its finauce, 
its commerce, and its industry ; subjects calculated, above all others, 
in time of peace, to produce excitement, and in relation to which 
the Tariff has hated the sections in question in deep and dangerous 
conflict. Ifthere beany point on which the (I was going to say 
Southern section, but to avoid as far as possible, the painfui feelings 
such discussions are calculated to excite, 1 shal! say) weaker of the 
two sections is unanimous, itis that its prosperity depends, in a 


great m on free trade, light taxes, economical, and, as tar as 
possi | disbursements of the public revenue, and an unshack- 
e¢ industry, leaving them to whatever may appear mbst ad- 








vantageous to their interests .Fromthe Potomac to the Mississip- 
pi inte ae few, indeed, however divided on other points, who 
would not, if dependent on their volition, and if they regard the in- 
terest of their particular section only, remove from ccmmerce aud 
ind ery shackle, reduce the revenue tothe lowest point that 
the w the Government fairly required, & restrict the appropri 


ations to most moderate-scale, consistent with the peace, the se- 
curity, and the ements of the public ; and who do not believe 
that the opposite ayatem is calculated to throw on them an unequal 
burthen, to repress their prosperity, and to encroach on their enjoy- 
ment. 

On all these deeply important measures, the opposite opinion pre- 
vails, if not with equal unanimity, with at least a greatly prepon- 
derating majority in the other and stronger section; so much so, 
that no two distinct nations ever entertained m re oppos:te views of 
arn! than these two sections do, on all the important points to 
which I have referred. Nor is it less certain that this unhappy con- 
flict, flowing directly from the Tariff, has: xtended itseif to the halls 
of legislation, and has converted the deliberations of Congress into 
an annual struggle bet ween the two sections ; the stronger to main- 
tain and increase the superiority it has already acquired, and the 
other to throw off or diminish its burdens ; a struggle in which all 
the noble and generous feelings of patriotism are gradually subsi- 
ding into sectional and selfish attachments.*. Nor has the effect o: 
this dangerous conflictended here. It has not only divided the two 
sections on the important points already stated, but on the deeper & 
more dangerous questions, the constitutionality of a protective Ta- 
riff, and the general principles and theory of the Constitution itself ; 

to maintain their superiority, giving a 
uction to the instrument which the other believes woul ater: 
Government into a consolidated, irresponsible 
ment, wit the total destruction of liberty ; andthe w : 










em, if continued, must end, not only in cubjecting ' 
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no hope of rglief with such assumption of powers, turning its eye Lo 
the reserved sovereignty of the States, as the only refuge from op- 
pression. 1 shall not extend these remarks, as [ might, by showing 
that while the effect of the system of protectipn was rapidly aliena- 
one section, it was not‘less rapidly, by its necessary operation, 
( and corruptiug the other ; and between the two, subject- 
ing the jatration to violent and sudden changes, totally in- 
consistent withalls ability and wisdom inthe management of the af- 
fairs of the nation, ot whieh already see fearful symptoms. Nor 
do I deem it n to e€ er this unhappy cenflict 
gtows out of true or mistaken vicws- on either, or both 
sides. Regarded in either lighr, it ought to admonishusef the ex 
treme moderation and wisdom necessary to preeerveit. Ifit comes 
from mistaken views—if the interests of the two sections, as affect- 
ed by ihe Tarif, be really the same, and the system, insiead of act. 
ing unequally, in reality diffuses equal blessings, and imnposes equal 
burdens on every part, it ought to teach us how liable those who are 
differently situated, and who view their interests under differentas- 
pects, are to come to different conclusions, even when their inter- 
ests are strictly the same ; and conseqently, with what extreme 
caution any system of policy ought to be adopted, and with what a 
spirit of moderation pursued, in a country of such great cxtent aad 
diversity as ours. But if, on the contrary, the conflict springs really 
-from contrariety of interests—if the burden be on one side, and the 
benefit on the other, then are we taught a lesson uot leas important, 
how little regard we have for the interest of others, while in pursuit 
of our own, or, at least, how apt we are to consider our own Interest 
the interest of all others ; and of course, how great the danger in a 
country of such acknowledged diversity of interests, of the oppress- 
10n of the feeble by the stroger interest, and in consequence oF it, of 
the most fatal sectional conflicts. But which ever may be the cause, 
the real or supposed diversity of interest, it cannot be doubted that 
the political consequences of the prohibitury system, be its effects 
in other resp-ets beneficial or otherwise, are really such as [ have 
stated ; nor can it be doubted that a conflict between the great sec- 
tions on questions so vitally importaat, indicates a condition of the 
country so distemped and 1 Sapna asto demand the most serious 
and promptattention. It is only when We come to consider of the 
remedy, that, under the aspect I am viewing the subject, there can 
be, among the informed and considerate, any diversity of opinion. 

Those who have not duly reflected on its dangerous and invete- 
rate character, suppose that the disease will cure itself ; that events 
ought to be left to take their own Course ; and that experience, in 
a short time, will prove that the interest of the whole community 1s 
the same, in reference to the Tariff; or, at least, whatever diversity 
there may be, time will assimilate. Such has been their language 
from the beginning, but unfortunately the progress of events has 
been the reverse. The country is now more divided than in 1824, 
andthen more thanin 1816. Tse majority may have increased, but 
the opposite sides are beyoud dispute more determined and excited, 
than at any preceding period. Formerly the system was resisted 
mainly, as inexpedient: but now, as unconstitutional, unequal, un- 
just, and oppressive. Then reliet was sought exclusively from the 
General Government ; but now, many driven to despair, are raising 
their eyes to the reserved suvereiguty of the States, as the only re 
fuge. If we turo trom the past and present, to the future, we shal! 
find nothing to lessen, but much to aggravate the danger. ‘The in 
creasing embarrassment and distress of the staple States, the grow- 
ing couvictivn, from experience, that hey are caused by the prohi- 
bitory system principally, and that, under its continued operation, 
their present pursuits must become profitiess, and with a conviction 
that their great an. peculiar agriculture! capital, cannot be divert- 
ed from itsancient and hereditary channels, without ruinous losses, 
all concur to increase, instead of dispelling the gloom, that hangs 
over the future. In fact, to those who will duly reflect on the sub- 
ject, the hope that the disease will cure itself, must appear perfect. 
ly illusory. The question isin reality one between the ex,orting 
and non-exporting interests of the country. [Were there no exports 
there would be no tariff’; iv would be perfectly useless. Onthe con 
trary, so long as there are States which ratse the great agricultural 
staples, with the view of obtaining their supplies, and which must 
depend on the general market of the worid ‘or their sales, the coa 
flict must remain, ifthe system should continue, and the disease be 
come more and more inveterate. Their interest, and that of those 
who, by hig: duties, would confine the purchzse of their supplies 
to the general market, must from the nature of things, ia reference 
to the tariff, be in conflict. Til! then, we cease to raise the great 
staples, cotton, rice, and tobacco, for the same markets ; and till 
we can find some other profitable investment for the immense 
amount of capital and labor now employed in their production, the 
present unhappy and dangerous cuunflict cannot terminate, unless 
with the prohibitory system itself. 1. 

In the meantime, while idly waiting for its termination through 
its own action, the progress of events in another quarter is rapidly 
bringing the contest to an immediate aud decisive issue. Weare 
fast approaching a period very novel in the history of nations, and 
bearing directly and powerfully on the point under coasideration— 
the final payment of a long standing funded debt; a period that 
cannot be sensibly retarded, or the natural consequences of it elu- 


not to the country itself. When it arrives, the Government would 
find it elf in possession of the surplus reveuue of 10,000,000 or 12, 
000,000 of dollars, :f not previously disposed of, which presents the 
important question, what previous disposition ought tv be made—a 
question that must press urgently for decision at the very Dext ses- 
sion of Congress. It cannot be dela ed longer, without the most 
distracting and dangerous consequences. 

The honest and obvious course is, to prevent the accumulation of 
the surplus in the treasury ; by atimely and judicious reduction of 
the imposts ; and thereby to leave the money in the pockets of 
those who made it, and from whom it cannot be honestly nor con 
stitutionally taken, unless required by the fair and legitimate wants 
of the Government. If, neglecting a disposition so obvious anu 
inat..the Goverament should attempt to keep up thé present high 
immense surplus by enlarging the old, or devising new schemes of 
appropriations, or finding that to be impossible, 1t should adopt the 
most dangerous, unco.stititional, and absurd project ever devised 
by aay government, of dividing the surplus among the States, (a 
project which, if carried into execution, could not fail to create an 
antagonist interest between the States and the General Govern 
ment, on all questions of appropriations, which would certalnly end 
in reducing the latter to a mere office of collection and uistribu'ion,) 
either of these modes would be considered by the section sutlering 
under the present high duties, asa fixed determiiation to perpetuate 
forever what it considers the present unequal, unconstitutional, and 
oppressive burden ; and from that moment, it would cease to look 
to the General Government forrelief. This deeply interesting peri- 
ed, which mus: prove so disastrous should a wrong directiva be gi- 
ven,but so fortunate and glorious shuuld a right one, is just at hand. 
The work must commence at the next session, as [ have stated, or 
be left undone, or at least be badly done. The succeeding session 
would be too short, and too much agitated by the Presidential con- 
test, to afford the requisite leisure and calmness, and the one suc- 
ceeding would find the c untry in the midst of the crisis, when it 
would be 09 late to prevent an accumulation of the surplus, which 
L hazard nothing in saying, judging irom the nature of men and g.- 
vernment, if once permitted to accumulate, would create an inter- 
est strong enough to perpetuate itself, supported as it would be by 
others, so numerous and power!ul ; and thus would pass away a mo- 
ment never to be quietly reealled ; so precious, if properly used, to 
lighten the public burden—to equalize the action of the Govern 
ment—to restore harmony and. p2ace—and to present to the world 
the illustrious example, which could not fail to prove most favora- 
ble to the great cause of liberty every where—of a nation the free- 
est, andat tie same time the best and most cheaply governed—of 
the highest earthly blessing, at the least possible sacrifice. 

As the disease will not, then, heal itself, we are brought to the 
question—Can a remedy be applied, and, if so, what ought it to be ? 

To answer in the negative, would be to assert that our Union has 
utterly failed; and that the opinion, so commnn be/ore tne ad«ption 
of our Constitution, that a free Governmect could not be practically 
extended over a large country, was correct. And that ours nad 
been destroyed by giving it limits so great, as to comprehend not 
only dissimilar, but irreconcileable interests. I am not prepared 
to admit «@ conclusion, that would cast so deep a shade on the fu 
ture, and that would falsify all the glorious anticipations of our an- 
cestors while it would so greatly lessen their high reputation for 
wisdom. Nothing but the clearest demonstration, founded on ac. 
tual experience, will ever force metoa conclusivn so abhorrent to 
all of my feelings. As strongly as I am impressed with the great 
dissimilarity, and, | must add, as truth compels me tv do, contrarie- 
ty of interests in our country, resulting from the causes already in 
dicated, and which are so great, that they cannot be subjected to 
the unchecked will of a majority of the whole, without defeating 
the great end of government, and without which it is a curse—jus 
tice ; yet I seein the Union,as ordained by the Constitution, the 
means. if wisely used, not only of reconciling a!l diversities, but al 
so the means and the only effectual one, of securing to us justice, 
peace, and security, at home and abroad, and with them that na- 
tional powe: and renown, the love of which, Providence has im- 
planted for wise purposes so deeply in the human heart ; in all of 
which great objects every pcrtion of our country, widely extended 
and diversified as it is, hag a common and identical interest. If we 
have the wisdom to place a proper relative estimate on these more 
elevated and durable blessings, the present and every other conflict 
of like character, may be readily terminated ; but if, reversing the 
scale, each section should put a higher estimate on its immediate 
und peculiar gaias; and, acting in that spirit, should push favorite 
measures of mere policy, without regard to peace, harmony, or jus- 
tice, our sectional conflict would then, indeed, withuut some con- 
stitutivnal check, become interminable, except by the dissolution 
of the Union itself. ‘I'hat we have, in fact, so reversed the esti- 
mate,is too certain to be doubted ; and the result is our present 
distempered and dangerous condition. The cure must commence 
in the correction of the error, and not to admit we have erred, would 
be the worst possible symptom. It would prove the disease to be 
incurable through the regular and ordinary process of legislation ; 
and would compel, finally, a resort to extraordinary, but I still trust, 
not only constitutional, but safe remedies. 

No one would more sincerely rejoice than myself, to see the re- 
medy applied from the quarter where it could be most easily and 
regularlydone. It is the only Way by which those who think that 
itis the only quarter from which it can constitutionally come, can 
possibly sustain their opinion. To omit the application by the Ge- 
neral Government, woul compel even them to admit the treth of 
the opposite opinion ; or force shem to abandon our political sys- 
tem in despair : while, on the other hand, all their enlightened and 
patriotic opponents would rejoice at such evidence of moderation 
and wisdom on the part of the General Government, as would su- 
persede a resort ‘o what they believe to be the higher powers of our 
political system, as indicating a sounder state of public sentiment | 
than has ever heretofore existed in any country, and thus affording 
the highest possible assurance of the perpetuation of our glorious 
institutions tothe latest generation. For, a8 a people advance in 
knowledge, in the same degree they may dispense with mere artifi 
cial restrictions in. their government: and we may imagine, (but 
dare not res tO sec it,) a state of intelligence so oy and 
high, that all the guards of liberty be dispensed with, exceptan 
enlightened public opinion, acting through the right of suffrage.— 
But it pre-suppesesa'state, where every class and every section of 
the community are capabie of estimatiug the effects of every mea- 
‘gure, not only as it may affect itself, but every other class and sec- 

fully iuicing the sublime truth, that the highest and 
wisest policy consists in maintaining justice, and promoting peace 


fj and harmony ; and that, compared to these, schemes of mere gain 


are but trash and dross. I fear experience has already proved that 


| we are far removed from such a state, and that we must consequent- 


ly rely on the old and clumsy, but approved mode of checking pow- 





of legislation, to the great increase of the feclings of animosity, and 
of the fatal tendency to acomplete alienation between the ecctions. 
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er,in order to prevent, or correct abuses ; but I do trust, that, 
though far from perfect, we are at least 60 much 80, as to be capable 








of remedying the pesceas disorder in the ordinary way ; and thus 
to prove, that with us public opinion is so enlightened, and our po- 
litical machine so fond ect, as rarely to require for its preservation 
the intervention o thg power that created it. How is this to be ef 


fected ? 

The apptication may be painfal, but the remedy, I conceive, is 
certain and simple. ‘There is but one effectual cure: an honest re- 
duction of the duties to a fair system of revenue, adaptedto the 
just and constitutional] wants of the Government. Nothing short of 
this will restore the country to peace, harmony, and mutual affec- 
tion. There is already a deep and growing conviction in a large 
section of the country, that the impost, even as a revenue system, 
is ext-emely unequal, and that it is mainly paid by those who fur. 
nish the means of paying the foreign exchanges of the country, on 
which it islaid ; and that the case isnot varied, taking into the es 
timate the eatire action of the system, whether the producer or 
consumer pays in the firat istance. . . ’ 

I do not propose to enter formally into the discussion of a point so 
complex and contested ; but as it has necessarily a strong practical 
bearing on the subject under consideration, in all its relations, 1 
cannot pase it without a few general and brief remarks. 

Ifthe producer in reality pays, none will doubt but the burden 
would mainiy fall on the section it is supposed todo. The theory 
that the consumer pays in the first instance, renders the proposi 
tion more complex, and will require, in order to understand where 
the burden in reality ultimately fails, on that supposition, to con- 
sider the protective, or, as its friends call it, the American System, 
under its three fold aspect, of taxation, of protection, and of distri- 
bution; or, ing at tle same time the several functions of 
giving a rev everpment, of affording protection to cer- 
tain ie industry, and furnishing the means to 
large sums through its appropriations ; af! 

| i leaded in their effects, that it is impossible to un 
derstand its true operation, without taking the whole into the esti 
mate. “ge 

» Admitting then, as supposed, that he who consumes the article 
eee the sex in the increased price, aud that the burden falls wholly 
on the consumers, without affecting the producers as aclass, (which, 
»y the by, is far from ‘being true, excegt in the single case, 1! there 
be such a sc where the producers have a monopoly ofan article, 
s0 indispensible to life, that the quantity consumed cannot be af- 
fected by any increase of price,) and that considered in the light of 
a tax, merely, the impost duties fall equally on every section, In 
proportion to its population—still, when combined with its other 
effects, the.burden it imposes, as a tax, may be so .ransferred from 
one section to the other, as to take it from one, and place it wholly 
on the other. Let us apply the remark first to its operation as a 
system of protection. : ; 

The tendency of the tax, or duty, on the imported articles, is, not 
only to raise its price, but also, in the same proportion, that of the 
domestic article of the same kind, for which purpose, when intend- 
ed for protection, it is in fact laid; and of course, in determining 
where the system ultimatcy places the burden in reality, this effect 
also, must be taken intothe estimate. If one of the sections exclu 
sively produces such domestic articles, and the other purchases 
them ee it, then it is clear, that tothe amount of such increased 
prices, the tax or duty, on the consumption of the foreign articles, 
would be transferred from the section producing the domestic arti- 
cles to the one that purchased and. consumed them, unless the lat. 
ter in turn be indemnified by the increased price of the objects of 
its industry, which none will venture to assert to be the case with 
the great staples of the country, which form the basis of vur exports, 
the price of which is regulated by the foreign and not the domestic 
market. To those.who grow them, the increased price of the fo- 
reign and domestic articles both, in consequonce of the duty on the 
former, is in reality, and in the strictest sense, a tax, while it is clear 
that the increased price of the latter acts asa bounty to the section 
producing them, and that as the amount of such increased prices on 
what it sells to the other section, is greater or less, thaa the duty it 
pays on the imported articies, the system will in fact operate as a 
bounty or tax ; if greater the difference would bea bounty ; if less 
a tax. 

Again, the operation may be equal in every other respect, and yet 
the pressure of the system, relatively, on the two sections, be ren- 
dered very unequal by the appropriations, or distribution. If each 
section receives back what is paidto the Treasury, the equality, 
it previously existed, will continue ; but if one receives back less, 
and the other proportionally more than it paid, then the difference in 
relation tu the sections will be tothe former a loss, and to the latrer 
again ; and the system in thisaspect would operate to the amount 
of the difference, aga contribution from the one receiving less than 
it paid, to the other that receives more. Such would be incontest: 
bly its general effects, taken in a!l its different aspects, even on th 
theory supposed to be the most favorable to prove the equal action 
of the system, that the consumer pays in the first instance the whole 
amount of the tax. 

To show how, on this supposition, the burden and advantages of 
the system would actually distribute themselves between the sec 
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| tions, would carry me too far into details ; but I feel assured, after 
ded, without proving disastrous to those who may attempt either, if | 


full and careful examination, that they are such as to explain, 
what otherwise would seem inexplicable, that one section should 
consider its repeal a calamrity, and the other, a blessing; and 
that such opposite views should be taken by them, as to place 
them in a state of determined conflict, 1u relatiun to the great fisca) 
ano commercial interests of the country. Indeed, were there no sa 

tisfactory exp'anation, the opposite views that prevail in the two 
séctions as to the effects of the system, ought to satisfy all of its une 

qual action. There can be nosafer or more certain rule than to 
suppose each portion of the country equally capable of understand- 
ing their respective interests ; and that each is a much better judge 
of the effects of any system of measures on its peculiar interest, than 
the other can possibly be. 

But whether the opinion of its unequal action ne peapies or erro 

j tai that the imnresainn *~ 
widely Ba itty sett, thet tne sys ay under all its modi ications, 
is essentially unequal ; and if to that be added, a conviction still 
deeper and more universal, that every duty impused for the purpose 
of protection, is not only unequal, but also unconstitutional, it woul: 
be a fatal error to suppose that any remedy short of that which | 
have stated, can heal our political disorders. 

In order to understand more fully the difficulty of adjusting this 
unhappy contest ou any other ground, it may not be im proper to pre- 
seut a general view of the constitutional objection, that it may be 
clearly seen how hopeless it is to expect that it can be yielded by 
those who have embraced it. They believe that all the powers 
vested by the Constituticn to Congress, are not only restricted by 
the limitations expressly imposed, but also by the nature and object 
of the powersthemselves. Thus, though the power to impose du 
ties on imports be granted in general terms, without any other ex 
press limitations, butthat they shall be equal, and no preference 
shall be given tothe ports ofone State over those of anothe:, yet, 
as being a portion of the taxing power, given with the view of raisin 
revenue, it is, from its nature, restricted to that object, as muchas f 
the Convention had expressly so limited it; and that to useitto et 
fect any other purpose, not specified in the Constitution, is an in- 
fraction of the instrument in its most dangerous form ; an infraction 
by perversion, more easily made, and more difficult to resist, than 
any other. The same view is believed to be applicable tv the pow 
er of regulating commerce, as well as ali t e other powers. To sur 
render this important principle, it 1s conceived, would be to snrren 

der all power, andto render the Government unjimited and despot 
ic ; and to yield it up, in relation to the particular power in questio:.. 
would bein fact to surrender the control of the whole industry an: 
capital of the country tothe General Government ; and would en: 
in pla. ing the weaker section in a culonial relation with the strong 
er. For nothing are more dissimilar in their nature, or may be more 
unequally affected by the same laws, than different descriptions o: 
labor and property ; and if taxes, by increasing the amount and 
changing the intent only, may be perverted, in fact, into a system 
of penalties and rewards, it would give allthe power that could be 
desired, to subject the labor and property of the minority to the will 
of the majority, to be regulated without regarding the interest o! 
the former, in subserviency to the will of the latter. Thus thinking, 
it would seem unreasonable to expect that any adjustment based ou 
the recognition of the correctness of a construction of the constitu- 
tion, which would admit the exercise of such a power, would satis- 
fy the weaker of the two sections, particularly with its peculiar in- 
dustry and property, which experience has shown may be so inju- 
riously affected by its exercise. ‘hus much for one side. 

The just claims of the other ought to be equally respected. 
Whatever excitement the system has justly caused in certain por- 
tions of our country, I hope and believe all will concede that the 
change should be made with the least possible detriment to those 
who may be llable to be affected by it, consistently wita what is 
justly due to others and the principles of the Constitution. To 
effect this, will require the kindest spirit of conciliation, and the 
utmost skill; but, even with these, it will be impossible to make 
the transition, without a shock greater or less: though, I trust, if 
judiciously effected, it will not be without many compensating ad- 
vantages. That there will be some such, cannot be doubted. It 
will, at least, be followed by greater stability, and will tend to har- 
monize tie manufacturing with all the other great interests of the 
country, and bind the whole in mutual affection. But these are not 
all. Another advantage, of essential importance to the ultimate 
prosperity of our manufacturing industry, will follow. Jt will 
cheapen production ; and, in that view, the loss of any one branch 
will be nothing |ik in proportion to the reductio# of duty on that 
particular branch. Every reduction will, in fact, operate as a boun- 
ty to every other branch, except the one reduced; and thus the 
effect of a general reduction wili be to cheapen, universally, the 
price of production, by cheapening living, wages, and materials; 
80 as to give, if not equal profits, after the reduction, profits by nu 
means reduced proportionally to the duties; an effect which, as it 
regarcs the foreign market, is of the utmost importance. [t must 
be apparent, on reflection, that the means adopted to secure the 
home market for our manufacturers are agree the opposite of 
those necessary-to obtain the foreign. In the former, the increased 
expense of production in consequence of a system of protection 
may be more than compensated by the increased price at home of 
the article ; but in the latter this advantage is lost, and as 
there is no other corresponding compensation, the increased cost 
of production must be a dead loss in the foreign market. But whe- 
ther these advantages, and many others that might be mentioned, 
will ultimately compensate io the fullest extent, or not, the loss to 
the manufacturers on the reduction of the duties, certain it is, that 
we have approached a point at which a great change cannot be much 
longer delayed; and that the more promptly it may be met, the 
less excitement there will be and the greater leisure and calmness 
for a cautious and skilful operation in making the transition; and 
which it becomes those morc immediately interested duly to consi- 
der. Nor ought they to overlook, in considering the question, the 
different character of the claims of the two sides. The one asks 
from the Government no advantage, but simply to be let alone in 
the undisturbed possession of their natural advantages, and to se- 
cure which, as far as was consistent with the other objects of the 
Constitution, was one of their leading motives in entering into the 
Union; while the other side claims, for the advancement of their 

y, the positive interference of the Government. In such 
ae grey principle of fairness and justice, such interference 
0 to restrained within limits strictly cempatible with the 
natural advantages of theother. He who, looking at all the causes 
in Operation—the near approach of the final payment of the public 
debt, the growin disaffection and resistance to the system in so 
large a section of the country, the deeper principles on which op- 
position to {it is gradually turning, must be, indeed, infatua- 
ted, not to see a great change is unavoidable ; and that the attempt 
to elude or mech longer delay it, must fiaally but increase the shock 
and disastrous consequences which may follow. 

In forming the opinions I have expressed, [ have not been actiza- 

ted by any unkind feeling toward our manufacturing interest. I now 


‘ am, and ever have been, decidedly friendly tofthem, though I cannot 





concur in all of the measures which have been adopted tor advance 
them. I believe considerations higher than any question of mere 
nore interest forbids their use. But, subordinate to these 

igher views of policy, I regard the advancement of mechanical 
aud chemical improvements in the arts with feelings little short of 
enthusiasm ; not only as the prolific source of national and indivi- 
duai wealth, but as the great means of enlarging the domain of man 
over the material world; and, thereby, of laying the solid founda- 
tion of a highly improved condition of society, morally and politi- 
Cally. 1 fear not that we shall extend our power too far over the 
great agents of nature; but, on the contrary, 1 consider such en- 
largement of our power as tending more certainly and powerfully 
to better the condition of our race, than any one of the many pow- | 
erful causes now operating on that reault. With these impressions, 
I not only reyoice in the general progress of the arts in the world, 
but in their advancement in our own ag oy Fe and, as far as pro- 
tection can be incidentally afforded, in the fair and honest exercise 
of our constitutional powers, I think now, as I have always done, 
that sound policy, connected with the security, independence, and 
peace of the country, reqaires them to be protected; but thai we 
can vot go a single step beyond, without jeopardizing our peace, our 
harmony, and our liberty; considerations of infinitely more impor- 
tance to us thar any measure of mere poliéy can possibly be. 

In thus placing my opinions before the public, | have not been ac- 
tuated by the expectation of changing the public sentiment. Such 
a motive, on a question so long agita ed, and eo beset with feelings 
of prejudice and interest, would argue, ommy part, an insufferable 
vanity, and a profound ignorance of the humanheart. To avoid, as 
far as possible, the imputation of either, I have configed my state- 
ment, on the many and important points on which I have beea com- 
pelled to touch, to a simple declaration of my opinion, without ad- 
vancing any other reasons to sustain them, than what appeared to 
me indispensable to the full understanding of my views; and if 
they should, on any point, be thought to be not clearly and expli- 
citly developed, it will, I trust, be attribuied to a solicitude to avoid 
the imputations to which I have alluded, and not to any desire to 
disguise my sentiments, nor to the want of argumeots and illustra- 
tions to maintain positions which so abound in both that it weuld 
require a volume todo them any thing 'ike justice. Ican only hope 
that truths, which I feel assured are essentially connected with all 
we ought to hold most dear, may not be weakened in the public es- 
timation by the imperfect manner in which I have been, by the ob- 
ject in view, compelled to present them. 

With every caution on my part, I dare not hope, in taking the step 
I have, to escape the imputation of improper motives; though I 
have, without reserve, freely expressed my — not regarding 
whether they might or might not be popular, I have no reason to be- 
lieve that they are such as will conciliate public favor, but the op- 
posite ; which ! greatly regret, as I have ever placed a high estimate 
on the good opinion of my fellow eitizens. But, be that as it may, 
I sha!l, at least, be sustained by feelings of conscious rectitude. I 
have formed my opinions after the most careful and deliberate ex- 
amination, with all the aids which my reason and experience could 
furnish; I have expressed them honestly and fearlessly, regardless 
of their effects personally; which, however interesting tc me indi- 
vidually, are of too little importance to be taken into the estimate 
where the liberty and happiness of our country are so vitally in- 
vilved 


JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
Fort Hill, July 26th, 1831. 


TOO OFT IN PURE RELIGION’S NAME. 
BY THOMAS B. BAILY, ESQ. 


Too oft in pure Religion’s name 
Hath human blood been spilt ; 

And Pride hath claimed a Patriot's fame, 
To crown the deed of guilt! 

Oh! jook not onthe field of blood— 
Religion is not there ; 

Her battle-field is solitude— 
Her only watchword Prayer! 

The sable cowl Ambition wears 
To hide its laurel wreath ; 

The spotless sword that virtuc bears, 
Will slumber in its sheath ; 

The truly brave fight not for fame, 
‘Phough fearless they go forth ; 

They war notin Religion’s name— 
They pray for peace on earth ! 


By them, that fear is never felt 
Which weakly cli: gs to life, 
If shrines by which their father’s knelt, 
Be peril’d in the strife ; 
Not their’s the heart, that spiritless 
From threatened wrong withdraws ; 
Not therr’s the vaunted holiness 
That veils an earthly cas e. 
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MARRIED, 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. A, M. Costar, of 
this city, to Mary Eliza Heustis, 0: Poughkeepsie. 

In St. Paui’s church, Troy, by the Rev. Mir. Butler, Mr. Otis P. 
Jewitt, of this erty, to Miss Sarah Gleason, of the former ; lace. 

At Bronsonville, Geo. 30th alt. Mr. Saml. Theodore Bucher, for- 
merly of this city,to Miss Laura P. daughier of D. Geo. A. brown, 
£the former place " 

At Stenington, in July last, Mr. Edward Capen to Mrs. Mary Al- 
en. We are informed ‘hat he and three younger brothers have had 
12 jawfu!l wives, and their 12 wives hav. had 18 husbands.—JVewbu- 
ryport Herald. 








DIED, 
Friday morning, James Dougiass >with, son of James Y. Smith. 
Deiday vrounmgy Mee. Uarriet Wilt, he the 29th year of her age. J 
At Jamaica, L. 1., on Monday, 15ta instant, Johanna Kettletas, 
daughter of the late Garet Kettletas, of tis city. 
At Ovid, Sereca co, on the 12th 1st. Ur. Archelaus Gates. 
At Hackensack, N. J. on the 18th inst. aged two years, Helena 
Frances, the youngest child of Lhomas VY. Clerke, of this city. 
Sunday morning, Mr. John Mortimer, a native of England, aad 
for a number of years a citizen of Philade! phia, aged 45 years. 
Snoday evening, Mr. Lewis Cronly, in the 60th year ef his age. 
Sunday morning, Mrs. Esizabeth Thomps_n. 
S.iturday morning, Mrs. Mary, wife ot James Burgess, aged 31. 
Leperatineieen LOT ET TS TR, 
HI A, GLASS AND EARTHEN WARE. The sub- 
scriber has constantly on hand a general useful assortinent of 
tne abovearticles, which he offers for sale to country merchants and 
others at the Jowest wholesale prices; and at retail as low as can 
bo afforded. [023-c-6m] JOSEPH G. DURELL, 428 Pearl-st. 


[TAR RHQ, FOR BOWEL COMPLAINT, AND CHOLE.- 
RA MORBUS.—A specific which effects a cure of either of 
the above disorders generally in one or two hours 1s sold by George 
D. Coggeshall, Druggist, genera] agent for New York, No. 421 Pearl 
street, corner of Rose st.—R. P. Tanner & Co. corner of Broadway 
ind Grand st —E. C. & R. E. Moss corner of Grand and Cannon 
sts. and H. N. Gamble, No. 91 Bowery—price 25 cdnts per bottle, 
which cures from 2 to 5 cases. 
This medicine has been used in several thousand cases and it is 
believed not to have failed to give immediate relief in one of an hun- 
dred. It 1s equally efficacious im the diserders of adults and child- 
ren. If is of importance that the medicine be used in the early stage 
of the discese if practicable. Where it has becn so used it has not 
been known to fail of success. 
Families and travellers at this season will find it advantageous to 
be provided against sudden attacks. July 7it wtf 


IRCULAR.-— -OF FICE OF AMERICAN AND FOR- 
EIGN AGENCY FOR CLAIMS, 49 Wall st., New York, 
Jan. 1831.—PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given to all persons whom 
it may concern, having Claims, Debts, Inheritances, &c. payable or 
recoverable abroad, that this Agency has established, under the spe- 
cial auspices and patronage of distinguished individuals in this 
country, a regular correspondence with eminent Bankers, &c. in 
the principal ports and capitals of Foreign Governments, in com- 
mercial relations with the U. States; through the mediation where- 
of such valid claims as may be confided thereto, will be expedited 
for settlement, and promptly and effectively recovered, when fur- 
nished by the claimants with the suitable legal proofs and vouchers, 
together with the requisite Power of Attorney, to be taken and ac- 
knowledged before any Judge of a Court of Record, or other com- 
petent Civil Magistrate, Municipal Authority, or Notary Public 
and the whole duly authenticated by the Governor of the State or 
erritory in which the same may be perfected, and leg-#ized by the 
appropriate F reno Consul. 
aving established a similarcorrespondence throughout the Uni- 
ted States and British America, the like cl-ims for recovery in any 
part thereof respectively, will be received and efficiently attended 
to in behalf of American as wel! as Foreign claimants. 

Orders for the investment of funds on Mortgage of Freehold pro- 
perty, or in the purchase of Public Securities of the U. States, Canal 
iLoans of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, &c. punctu 
ly and faithfully executed. 

Applications addressed to this Agency in cases requiring the in- 
vestigation of claims, search of records, or the intervention of legal 
proceedings, should be accompanied with an adequate remittance 
to defray the oy charges and disbursements attending the 
same, and all letters (post paid) addressed to the undersigned 
Counsellor of the Supreme Court of the United States) in the Of. 

ce of the Agency, 49 Wall-street, New-York. 
Jan. 6 AARON H. PALMER, Actuary. 
—————————— 
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